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Dr. F. S. BOAS 


It is with great pleasure that we include in this number a photograph of the portrait of Dr. Boas 
by Mr. Percy Horton, exhibited in the Royal Academy this year. Members are aware that some 
little time ago it was decided to present his portrait to Dr. Boas in recognition of his long and 
unique services to the Association since its foundation and of his eminence in the world of 
letters. It is also specially fitting that English, to which Dr. Boas has been such a frequent and 
valued contributor, should be the means of making the portrait known to all members. 
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NOTES AND 


FTER the heraldic splendour of Henry V 
on the screen Hamlet filmed is a sombre 
affair. Should not a study in melancholy and 
murder and madness be sombre? ‘Yet Shake- 
speare’s play pulses with such excitement, sings 
to such music, and the mercurial genius of the 
protagonist flashes with such energy from one 
mood to another that the ideal performance 
produces an effect not of protracted gloom but 
of speed and glory. Creeping with the camera 
about the murky corridors of this black and 
white castle, witnessing Hamlet’s father having 
poison inserted in his ear, watching Ophelia 
drown and Hamlet meditating whether it is 
better not to be by hurling himself from a preci- 
pice into the sea or being hoisted after death to 
a mountainous and fog-bound tomb are in 
keeping with the noble but ultra-solemn acting 
of this production. Neither the mechanical 
effects nor the accompanying music, fine as it 
is, nor the grim presentation of the characters 
expresses the resplendent poetry in which 
‘Shakespeare tells the story. Even the solitary 
Grave Digger catches the general dejection and 
makes flesh creep with Yorick’s skull: only 
Polonius escapes the atmosphere and comes to 
brilliant and authentic life. 

A high-minded, earnest, and i enter- 
prise, but a performance which suffers far less 
from being translated to the baser life of the 
screen than from an inherent lack in the play- 
ing of fire and air. 


* * 
It would be complacent to suppose that what 
Sir Alan Herbert would call ‘this column’s’ 
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OBSERVATIONS 


former protest against the senseless scarifying 
of the Royal Academy by certain critics of the 
Press has contributed to a lull this year in 
those philippics. Anyway the tone of criticism 
in respect of the 1948 exhibition has been 
unusually measured and reasonable, and Mr. 
Ivor Brown hit the nail square on the head in 
wondering why to be naturalistic in an old 
master is considered a virtue while for a 
modern artist to be the same is considered a 
vice. The public has certainly not been in- 


fluenced by past critical vituperation as the 


record of attendances and sales this summer 
proves. And what is a good enough milieu 
for the display of Mr. Churchill’s astonish- 
ing versatility ought surely to satisfy normal 
taste. 

* * * 


Sadlers Wells seems to be making a practice of 
enrolling distinguished clerics of the past in the" 
company of opera librettists. Before the pro- 
duction of Peter Grimes who would have expected 
the Rev. George Crabbe to have furnished 


' material for modern operatic music? Now the 


Rev. Richard Barham has been called in to 
supply from his Jngoldsby Legends the plot for 
Lady Rohesia, in Antony Hopkins’s skilful 
‘operatic frolic’, and a most amusing and effec- 
tive foundation the author of Jngoldsby has pro- 
vided. The Rev. Jonathan Swift and the Rev. 
Lawrence Sterne may yet inspire our young 
composers, though the latter would require 
extraordinary courage to set Gulliver or Tris- 
tram Shandy singing. a 
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THE DEATH OF,WORDS 
By CHARLES MORGAN 


we awoke one morning to find that we had 
been stricken with a diversity of tongues 
and that the words we spoke and heard no 
longer had recognized meaning, we should 
think that a great disaster had befallen us; but 
our steady approach to that condition passes 
almost unnoticed. 

From time to time, someone observes that 
English prose is in decay and hopefully advo- 
cates ‘a new idiom’, as though an avalanche 
might be arrested by shutting a drawing-room 
door. Few grasp that what we are losing is not 
only an art practised by specialists but our 
principal means of communicating with one 
another. Words are ceasing to carry the traffic 
of the mind. 

A reason for this is the centrifugal movement 
of modern knowledge into remote and distinct 

' compartments, each with its own cipher. The 
ambition of converging and universal know- 
ledge, the ambition of Plato and Leonardo and 
Bacon, has had to be abandoned. Learned 
men are driven to apply themselves more and 
more exclusively to their own specializations. 
Each branch of philosophy, of physics, of 
mathematics, has its own terms and symbols 
which are, as it were, blocked currencies, not 
intended to be used in exchange. For want of 
a common speech, the learned are, in a sense, 
trapped within their special areas of knowledge, 
and knowledge itself, in its technical develop- 
ment, has grown farther and farther away 
from language. The area of experience which 


cannot be described in the ordinary language . 


. of cultivated men extends year by year. We 
are beginning to make signs at one another 
across impassable gulfs, for the subjects which 
cannot be spoken of, except in dialects peculiar 
to them, continuously increase. Less and less 
can there be a confluence from the many 
sources of knowledge into wisdom, for the 
channels of communication are silting up. 
There is no remedy for this except the emer- 
gence of supreme literary genius among men 


of science, a godlike genius comparable with. 


Shakespeare’s own, that is able to recall the 
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disparate flocks of the contemporary mind into 


the fold of language. Until genius of this 


quality emerge, words, as we ordinarily under- 
stand them, will remain incapable of trans- 
mitting vast and ever-extending products of 
the human intellect. 


Even in departments of life not scientific, words 
are losing their capacity. To understand this, 
we must first understand in what their capacity 
consists, and the natural limitations of it. 

Words do not communicate precisely. They 
do not, in themselves, establish a unity of minds. 
Even the supreme masters cannot, on the plane 
of appearance, communicate a woman’s face as 
recognizably as a passport photograph com- 
municates it. I have not seen, and shall never 
see, Anna Karenina as Tolstoy saw her; he was 
incapable of telling me what he saw, as I am 
incapable of so describing the ink-pot on my 
table that you may see it in imagination as I 
do with my eyes. Nevertheless, I have so pro- 
found and intimate a knowledge—or, more 
truly, apprehension—of Anna, that I look out 
from her eyes, I am aware of the darting 
turbulence of her mind, I have lived within 
her, I smell the scent she wears though Tolstoy 
does not describe it. 

Why? .. . Because words, though they do not 
describe effectively, or communicate with pre- 
cision, have yet a power to evoke, in reader or 
listener, certain correspondances (the word is 
Baudelaire’s) from which proceed meanings, 


appearances, and apprehensions of truth, re- . 


lated to the meanings, appearances, and appre- 
hensions of truth which were in the writer’s 
mind. When we say, as I think truly, that a 
purpose of art is to communicate, and that 
lucidity is therefore a primary virtue in a 
writer, the idea of lucid communication is to be 
understood in the context of the correspondances 
just spoken of: that is to say, writers and readers 
are bound to recognize that the connexion 
between them is at a level far deeper than the 
apparent level on which words have their face 
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value, but that the deeper connexion cannot be 
made until, by the lucid and penetrative em- 
ployment of words, the superficial crust of 
appearance has been passed through. _ 

The blur of bad prose, the neglect of a writer 
so to order his words that they communicate 
his meaning with the least possible degree of 
imprecision, are sins against art because their 
tendency is to arrest the reader on the crust of 
appearance, to confuse him there, to prevent 
his response from striking deeper. It is true 
that lucidity is valueless if the artist has not the 
penetrative power to strike, through lucidity, 
into vision; but this distinction between genius 
and talent does not excuse those writers in 
whom obscurity is a consequence of their being 
too haughty or too impatient to cultivate what 
talent they have. Still less does it justify their 


- assumption that in certain artists—in Ingres, 


for example, or in Andrea del Sarto, or in 
Chopin, or in Turgenev—the quest of formal 
perfection is proof of an absence of genius. 
This is the most pernicious of the recently 
fashionable heresies designed for the protection 
of incompetence. The gods, as Browning’s 
Andrea well knew, must speak through artists; 
if they do not, there is no art, but craftsmanship 
only. Nevertheless it remains true that if the 
instrument be corrupt, if it be not disciplined, 
flexible, receptive, and lucid, then the gods 
themselves speak in vain. Without craftsman- 
ship, the artistic impulse is sterile. 

The great masters, with humility and 
patience, have always understood this. They 
learned diligently from Nature and from the 
great masters before them. They teach us to 
study our medium, to perform our exercises, to 
refer always to Nature. Chopin wrote his 
Etudes ; they were exercises; in the third of Opus 
to—and not in the third. only—the gods visited 
that very young man. Leonardo said: ‘If as a 
draughtsman you wish to study well and profit- 
ably, accustom yourself when you are drawing 
to work slowly . . . and when you shall have 
trained your hand and judgment with this 
degree of care—’ Is there any art of which 
this is not true? First and last, draw ever nearer 
to perfection the ever-imperfect instrument, 
even the fallible instrument of words. 
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_craftsmanship, then an aspect of the art, of. 


We are to remain aware of how fallible that 
instrument is, and how fragile. 

Words have power in three kinds: intrinsic, 
relative, and associative. The first power arises 
from the meaning, or meanings, that each word 
has in isolation, its meaning in the dictionary, — 
and this power of our words we need not pause 
to discuss; it depends upon the extent of our 
vocabulary. 

The second power is relative. It arises from 
the interaction of words, from their relation- 
ship in a phrase or a sentence. Thus ‘cool’, 
which means intrinsically ‘moderately cold’, 
means more than this in the phrase ‘a cool even- 
ing’, where, from its relationship with the noun, 
it acquires an overtone different from the over- 
tone it bears in the phrase ‘a cool decision’. 
And if we were to say ‘in the cool of the day’, 
then the overtone would be changed again, 
acquiring majesty from our first parents, and 
filling him that.had ears to hear with an awful 
wonder that is neither in the words themselves 
nor in their ordering. 

As phrases are gathered into sentences, and 
sentences into paragraphs, the government of 
the relative power of words becomes, first, the 


prose. It is craftsmanship while it is concerned 
with grammar, with syntax, with deliberate 
structure; and it has passed over the hardly 
discernible border-line between craftsmanship 
and art when it is concerned with the organiza- 
tion of spiritual stress and rhythm. Of all short 
phrases in English prose, I can think of none 
richer in relative power than this: ‘and finally 
to beat down Satan under our feet’. Spondees 
in English are rare; three fiercely accented 
syllables together have an overwhelming im- 
pact. That phrase, ringing out of my child- 
hood, ringing on to my death, is like a charge 
of cavalry, with three lancers at its centre and 
five syllables streaming out on either flank. 
The attack and the triple thrust have a holy 
wrath. They are a supreme example of the 
relative power of words. What is ‘down’, taken 
alone? A dull, static word. Now it has the 
flash, the movement, and the weight of a 


So, in the quest of relative power, we learn 
our craft, accustoming ourselves ‘to work 
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slowly’, observing the rules, but always subject- 
ing the rules to a sovereign liberating authority, 
the Authorized Version. When, for example, 
‘we have learned all that grammarians can 
teach about the uses of ‘which’ and ‘that’, we 
turn for freedom to Matthew xxii. 21: ‘Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
. God’s.’ There is no disputing that alternative, 
_ and the authority is absolute. 

What then are we to do with a small boy 
who writes: ‘Whom, do you think, she is?’ 
Give him no marks. Send him to the bottom 
of the class. Teach him that the verb ‘to be’ 
takes the same case after it as before. And if in 
reply he should quote Matthew xvi. 15: ‘But 
whom say ye that I am?’ what are we to do? 
Eat the dust. Give him a hundred marks. 
Give him Alpha plus and send him to the,top 
of the class, for his authority is absolute—but 
plead with him not to do it again. . . . If, then, 
he should wickedly and subversively quote 
The Tempest, m. iii. g2—‘Young Ferdinand, 
whom they suppose is drown’d,’—I think that 
the tiresome boy must be expelled from the 

company of men. To call the Bible and Shake- 
speare as witnesses in support of error is too 
much. 

From this we may conclude that, though 
there is scarcely a rule which has not again and 
again been broken by the masters, the obser- 
vance of rules, as the basis of all writing, is as 


necessary to free and flexible communication’ 


as. a known (and not an arbitrary) law is to 
justice. As Parliament cannot bind its suc- 
cessors and the law may be changed, so are we 
not for ever bound by Addison and Steele; but 
we are not to depart from them ignorantly or 
without the consent of usage, for to do so is to 
undermine the relative power of words and, in 
effect, to claim for ourselves the right to create 
a private language, the language of a clique. 
_ Such languages may, like slang, have an expres- 
siveness peculiar to them. They may provide 
short-cuts to certain meanings. This is the 
claim made for them. But if they are, like the 
language of the later Joyce, defiant of the rule 
and not developments of it, they defeat them- 
selves, abandoning more ways of communica- 
tion than they construct. 


At the other end of the line, communica- 
tions may be broken down by a failure in the 
common people to respect any rule. They be- 


come like a ship’s company whose code-books _ 


are lost; they observe the signal-flags, and 
know the intrinsic meaning of each flag, but 
cannot interpret the group. Where the rule has 
not been taught or is neglected, words lose their 
relative power. The people become incapable, 
first, of reading a whole page; it has to be 
broken up for them by cross-headings. They 
become incapable, then, of a paragraph, of a 
long sentence, and, even, of a short sentence. 
Finally, they have to be communicated with 
by means of headlines, slogans, and pictures. 

To this condition we are fast approaching 
because it is popularly supposed that hap- 
hazard writing is ‘simpler’ and so ‘clearer’ than 
the lucid strictness of Addison and Goldsmith 
and Steele. What Steele wrote of “The Crisis’ 
in 1714 is true of the crisis of our language 
to-day. “The banners under which we are to 
enter this conflict, whenever we are called to 
it, are the laws mentioned in this discourse; 
when we do not keep them in sight, we have 
no colours to fly to, no discipline to preserve us, 
but are devoted, and have given ourselves up 
to, slaughter and confusion.’ 

Nothing could be plainer or more concise. 
There is not an adjective; there is no laborious 
attempt to avoid ‘fly to’ and ‘up to’ but delight 
in their speed. Of fifty-five words, thirty-nine 
are monosyllables—and. that in a political 
pamphlet! Compare with it the modern and 
popular lucidity of Dr. Dalton: ‘At a certain 
stage there did develop what was nothing less 
than a conspiracy in certain quarters to frus- 
trate this policy, particularly having regard to 
forthcoming nationalization measures with 
regard to transport and electricity stocks.’ 
(The Times, 8 April 1948.) Itis to this ‘slaughter 
and confusion’ of language that we are now 
given up. 


The third and greatest power of words is 
associative. It springs from our mutual con- 
fidence that the words we exchange will stir, in 
each other’s minds, an associative response. 
It cannot exist unless, between speaker and 
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listener, there is a common basis of association 
in a childhood or an upbringing or a literature 


which has given to their language colours and | 


overtones independent of the intrinsic and rela- 
tive value of words. 

For example: if, in describing an evening, I 
were to use the phrase ‘calm and free’, it would 
carry, for a non-Wordsworthian, only the 
intrinsic and the relative value of its words; but 
if I had used the same phrase to a Words- 
worthian, I should have communicated to him 
instantly an atmosphere of thought and feeling. 
Both he and I might have ‘been unaware that 
I was quoting, but the power of that sonnet 


- would have risen to us, like a scent from the 


earth, and the ideas of holiness and adoration 
have been communicated. 

I give this as an instance without wishing to 
suggest that ignorance of Wordsworth is a 
major cause of the weakening of our language. 
Great poet though he is, he is not a basis of 
association except among a few. Nor, except 
among a few more, is Shakespeare himself. It 
is not from any one poet that the associative 
power of the English language arises. 

It arises from two principal sources: from 
Nature, and from the Bible and the Prayer 
Book. From closeness to them, from shared 
familiarity with them, the whole language of 
the whole people, even of the illiterate, once 
drew the associative power of its words. This 
closeness and this familiarity are lost. The 
imagery of the land and the sea is no longer the 
imagery of our daily lives; we cannot speak to 
one another in terms ofit; for we are imprisoned 
in our island, coffined in our cities, with pave- 
ments to make earth barren, and artificial lights 
to put out the stars. We are dying to Nature, 
our mother, and forgetting our mother tongue. 


Once the whole people, having been bred in 
the Bible and Prayer Book, received naturally 
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and easily the vast music of their overtones. 
Now, except to a few, “Lighten our darkness’ 
means no more, and perhaps means less, than 
‘Turn on the light’. ‘The cock crew’ is a 
phrase trebly defeated. Great sections of the 
population have never heard a cock. To 
millions the word ‘crew’ is unknown except 
as a noun. And of those who understand the 
words, how few there are for whom the phrase 
bears the overtone of Peter’s failure! 
~The loss extends far beyond what may be 
written or spoken to-day. Ignorance of the 
Bible empties of meaning a great part of our 
literature. When Keats says ‘the alien corn’, — 
he looks now into blank faces which ask: ‘Why 
corn? why alien? why sad? Who was this 
Ruth anyway?’ When Hardy’s poem on The 
Blinded Bird is read by one who has not Paul 
in his mind, what meaning has it? 
"Who hath charity? This bird. 
Who suffereth long and is kind, 
Is not provoked, though blind 
And alive ensepulchred? 
Who hopeth, endureth all things? 
Who thinketh no evil, but sings? 
Who is divine? This bird. 
What meaning have these words? Are they not 
plain enough? So plain that, without their 
associative power, which is all-biblical, they 
are impotent, dead. 

The Bible and the Prayer Book enter less and 
less into the education and the lives of the 
people. In those books, in their stories and 
their music, were the roots of our understand- 
ing of one another. Through them we com- 
municated. Without them, we are driven to 
use words, already impoverished by our separa- - 
tion from Nature, as if they had no associative 
value except for the few. This is to. breed 
narrow Cliques, to frustrate the whole purpose 
of education itself, and to sterilize language. It 
is to debase the coinage of the mind. 
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THE LITERARY SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA | 


By H. M. 


Ee a European or American reader Austra- 
lian literature to-day would present, I 
should say, a curiously individual and rather 
attractive field, containing quite a number of 
writers worth translation overseas. But the 
situation is confused by reason of a general lack 
of leaders, aims, and standards, and a clear 
idea of it cannot be conveyed without some 
reference to the conditions out of which it has 
arisen. 

Setting aside the almost purely imitative 
murmurings of the early settlers a century and 
a half ago, and later attempts by half-Austra- 
lianate writers to find roots in a country which 
was scarcely even yet their real home, Austra- 
lian literature did not begin until the last 
~ decade of the nineteenth century. About that 
time it was taken in charge by the Sydney 
Bulletin, part magazine, part newspaper, whose 
editors were men of something approaching 
‘genius. They subjected it to a kind of forced 
draught, under whose influence it flourished 
amazingly, becoming vigorous, self-conscious, 

and national, but at the same time narrow, 
ial and rather crude. What with the 

two World Wars that followed and their eco- 
nomic and other effects, together with the usual 
rhythmic*swing away from the ideals of the 
previous generation, its quality has radically 
- changed. It is now in the midst of an equally 
flourishing second growth, which lacks, how- 
ever, both the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of strong critical guidance. Instead 
of emphasizing local characteristics and the 
local scene, its subjects are more general and 
it ranges abroad for ideas and methods. In- 
stead of being romantically optimistic, it is 
realistic and to some extent disillusioned. It 
has acquired much more construction and 
craftsmanship generally. It is turning from 
action towards reflection, from simplicity to- 
wards sophistication, from the country to the 
city, and from picaresque narrative to psycho- 
logical analysis. It has abandoned the ballad, 
prefers the nevel to the short story, and intel- 
lectualizes the best of its verse. Yet to an 
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overseas critic these changes might appear | 


comparatively slight. To him, probably, the 
literature would still appear fresh, direct, 
vigorous, and for the most part unsophisti- 
cated; he would probably remark that it still 
on the whole prefers action and character to 
ideas and generalizations, and that in it the spiri- 
tual finds expression usually in physical conflict: 
that, in short, it is robust and concrete and. 


scarcely ever metaphysical. However this may 


be, its ultimate root is still in the inconstant 
seasons and the immense dry stretches of 
perhaps never-to-be really settled country- 
side. 
There is plenty of talent, in both prose and 
verse, and its possessors have opportunities that 
were unknown to their fathers and grand- 
fathers. In the first place they have a far wider 
and more varied market. Australian maga- 
zines are much more numerous than a genera- 
tion ago, though the few that are really literary 
cannot usually afford to pay contributors, and 
none presides over the whole literary field; so 
that a writer is no longer compelled to cut his 
cloth according to a particular pattern. Liter- 
ary competitions are fairly frequent and con- 
siderable prizes are sometimes offered; one of 
the leading newspapers lately awarded three 
prizes, of £2,000, £1,000, and £500 for an 
Australian novel. And the twenty-five per cent. 
adverse exchange amounts in effect to a corre- 
sponding tariff in favour of books printed in 
Australia. As a result, practically any book of 
merit, as well as a great many of no merit at 
all, is assured of publication, though it may 
have to wait a long while, by reason of printers’ 
and other strikes. It is true that this apparently 
paradisal situation will probably be affected by 
the shortage of dollars, and a consequent short- 
age of paper ; indeed the newspapers are already 
dropping their serials. In addition, with the 
idea of stimulating interest in Australian litera- 
ture, the Commonwealth Government subsi- 
dizes annual lectures on the subject at all the 
Australian universities, and is publishing a 
cheap series of Australian literary ‘classics’, 
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though to include every book in this series the 
term would have to be considerably stretched. 
The Commonwealth also’: makes small grants 
in aid of literary work, and allots small maatory 
pensions. 

But the situation as a whole favours the hack 
rather than the serious writer. That is because 
the general public, here perhaps even more 
than elsewhere, and therefore most of the 
magazines and the newspapers, want not litera- 
ture but cheap entertainment, and the Austra- 
lian intelligentsia are few in number and by no 
means united in opinion. The literary maga- 
zines and the official lectures are only beginning 
to train critics, university lecturers are only 
beginning to be interested in the literature of 
their own country, centres of thought and 


reading are so widely scattered that opportuni- 


ties of personal contact between writers are 
comparatively few, and those local authors 


' against whom a literary aspirant may with 


advantage be measured are not widely read or 
even universally accepted. In the resulting 
vagueness or conflict of opinion, provincial, 
political and group loyalties, personal friend- 
ships and enmities and mere popularity are apt 
to influence literary judgement, so that a 
second- or third-rate work may be acclaimed a 
masterpiece. Quite lately two Australian poets 
parodied a particular type of extremism in 
English verse and sent the result as the work of 
a new writer to a local magazine that speciali- 
zed in that sort of thing. The parody was 
accepted as genuine and a work of genius not 
only by the editors of the magazine, but with 
enthusiasm, or with hesitation, or in a doubtful 
silence, even by some of the intelligentsia. And 
when the authors themselves exposed their 
experimental hoax, they were met with the 
obstinate rejoinder that they must have written 
great poetry in spite of themselves! 

The actual literary achievement is neverthe- 
less remarkable. The present prospect is both 
enriched and blurred by the survival of a 
number of writers whose talents are consider- 
able, but who represent the aims and ideals of 
a previous generation. This state of affairs 
affects in particular the field of verse. The 
‘elder’ poets are Bernard O’Dowd, the ‘poet of 
the new democracy’ when it was newer, more 


democratic and more hopeful than now; Mary 
Gilmore, Australia’s most distinguished woman 
poet; and Hugh McCrae, who is one of Austra- 
lia’s two principal lyrists; the other, Shaw 
Neilson, died only lately. All of them are 
regarded with affection as well as respect, and 
they are, on the whole, better known than the 
poets of to-day. Of these, by far the most 
important group is that of the intellectuals; not 
because they think as well as feel (a charac- 
teristic hitherto rather unusual in Australian 
literature), but because of their individual 
talents. This, however, is not a natural group 
in the sense ‘that its members have common 
aims and a common method; they share 
scarcely anything except their predominating 
characteristic. I believe that these four can 
stand comparison with any four of the leading 
English or American poets of the day. None 
of them, except Slessor, some of whose early 
work was influenced by T. S. Eliot, is remini- 
scent of any individual modern poet, though 
all have been affected, of course, by the 
modern movement in verse. R. D. Fitzgerald 
(Moonlight Acre, 1938),' owes indeed something 
to Christopher Brennan, the only Australian 
poet to whom the term ‘great’ could reasonably 
be applied: he died fifteen years ago. Like 
Brennan, Fitzgerald is fond of the first personal 
method and his work is strongly subjective; but 
unlike Brennan’s or that of any other member 
of this group, it is youthfully optimistic, the 
work of a man of action and adventure, though 
the action and adventure take place as a rule in 
a mental world. Fitzgerald has been described 
by an English critic as a poet of ‘impressive 
originality and accomplishment’. He is still 
developing, and seems to be entering upon a 
less subjective phase. Kenneth Slessor (One 
Hundred Poems, 1944), is concise, sophisticated, 
ironical. He has a strong feeling for sound and 
rhythm, and as compared with Fitzgerald he is 
remarkable more for artistry and less for con- 
structive thought. James McAuley (Under 
Aldebaran, 1946), is perhaps more of an intel- 
lectual than any of the others, so far as his 
poetry is concerned; more allusive, in manner 
' In each case the book mentioned is that which is 


considered the author’s best or most characteristic, or the 
most relevant to the context in this article. 
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and vocabulary more academic. He is a first- 
rate technician, his poems are closely knit, and 
there is an almost sensual as well as an aesthetic 
fascination in the inevitability and the ‘texture’ 
of his style. Alec Hope, who has so far pub- 
lished no book of verse, is an extremely out- 
spoken satirist, largely of sex, though he himself 
declares that he merely shows men and women 
as he sees them: he sees them in fact with an 
eye somewhat akin to Swift’s. None of these 
four is over forty-six, and McAuley is only 
thirty. But most of the poets of the day may be 


_classed generally as lyrists. Tom Inglis Moore 


(Adagio in Blue, 1938) and Kenneth Mackenzie 
(The Moonlit Doorway, 1944), are lyrists of love. 
Mackenzie’s poems are slow and sensuous 
recollections of beauty and passion; Moore, 
equally sensuous, is more of a modernist, and 
deliberately intellectualizes his emotions. But 
some of the most beautiful love-poems that 
Australia has produced are the work of Fitz- 
gerald and McAuley and of Judith Wright 
(The Moving Image, 1946). She is also, along 
with Rosemary Dobson (A Convex Mirror, 1944), 


obsessed by Time and its symbol and minister 


the clock. These are the two most notable 
women poets in the Australia ofto-day. Among 
the most interesting of the lyrists is Douglas 
Stewart (The Dosser in Springtime, 1946), who is 
by birth a New Zealander, but edits the (mainly 
critical) ‘Red Page’ of the Bulletin. Stewart 
is a fine but wilful craftsman, light-hearted, 
fanciful, and humorous. There are also Ronald 
McCuaig (Quod Ronald McCuaig, 1946), whose 
graceful and charming verses sometimes sug- 
gest the seventeenth century and sometimes 
branch out from Eliot; and Harold Stewart, a 
delicate worker in rhythms and fife shades, 


~ who has not yet published a book. And there 


are three natural groups. The members of the 
first call themselves by an aboriginal name, the 
Jindyworobaks, and believe that Australian 
culture ought to be based on the soil and what 
springs out of it, and in particular on these as 
represented by the aborignal inhabitants of the 
country, their legends, and their attitude to life. 
Its principal members are Rex Ingamells, Ian 
Mudie, and William Hart-Smith. The second 


natural group, the Angry Penguins, who have, 


or had, a magazine of their own, was the victim 


of the experimental hoax already mentioned. | 
It represents a prolongation into Australia of 
the attitude and methods of such English poets 
as Treece and Dylan Thomas: its leader is Max 
Harris and its most talented members are — 
Harris and Geoffrey Dutton. The third, Barjai, * 
is a group of extremely young poets which 
has already produced some work of promise. 
Others who defy classification are Leonard 
Mann and Mary Finnin, both grave, austere, 
rather formal, but alike in no other way; and ~ 
Brian Vrepont and Paul Grano, representative 
in different ways of a vigorous poetic movement 
that began in Queensland a few years ago; it 
was out of this movement that one of Australia’s 
two leading literary magazines was born, and 
the Barjai group are Queenslanders. And there is 
E. G. Moll, an American professor who empha- 
sizes his Australian birth and nationality; and 
Peter and Olive Hopegood, David Campbell, 
Shawn O'Leary, F. J. Blight, and many others. 

‘ In the world of the novel, the situation is in 
some respects similar, but for several reasons 
it is harder to summarize. ‘Henry Handel 
Richardson’, whose position among Australian 
novelists corresponds with that of Brennan 
among Australian poets, died a few years ago. 
Miles Franklin, whose first novel dates back 
to the first year of the century, is very much 
alive. So are Norman Lindsay, artist and 
satirist in pen and ink and prose fiction of the 
conventions of our parents and grandparents, 
and Katharine Prichard, to whom its founders 
handed over the torch of Australianism in 
fiction. The principal representative of this 
school to-day, following Katharine Prichard, 
is Kylie Tennant (The Battlers, 1941; Lost 
Haven, 1946) ; characteristically, as in these two 
novels, she is concerned with the country-side, © 
but elsewhere, as in Ride On, Stranger (1943), 
she deals with city life. Her work is humorous 
and extraordinarily vital, but it lacks construc- 
tion. Another member of this group is Frank 
Davison (Man-Shy, 1932), a story about wild 
cattle in Queensland which amounts actually 
to a prose epic of freedom. Every group of 
novelists overlaps one or more of the rest, and 
a good example of this is Vance Palmer, who 
is perhaps more deliberately Australian than — 
any other novelist, but whose method and 
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attitude to his characters is such that it seems 
better to include him among the psychological 
analysts. These constitute the most representa- 
tive and perhaps the most important of the 
groups. Of its members, the writer with the 
most impressive talent was perhaps Christina 
Stead (Seven Poor Men of Sydney, 1934), but she 
never quite managed to do it justice; she 
migrated some years ago to the United States, 
but has lately published a novel set in Australia. 
Palmer (Men are Human, and The Passage, 1930) 
is among the leading Australian novelists to- 
day, and though his work is neither so fresh nor 
so vital as that of some of the others, it covers a 
wider range than most, is professional in its 
care and thoroughness, and has afforded a 
valuable example to younger writers. The two 
novels mentioned deal, as do most of Palmer’s, 
with the country-side; another, The Swayne 
Family (1934), deals with the cities and is a 
‘saga’ novel of the type of Galsworthy’s For- 
syte Saga and Mann’s Buddenbrooks. ‘M. Bar- 
nard Eldershaw’ (A House is Built, 1929; To- 
morrow and Tomorrow, 1947) is the pen-name of 
Marjorie Barnard and Flora Eldershaw. The 
first of these two books is a story of character 
and action without much psychological analy- 
sis; the second and all the rest are psychological 
in method and most of them are more or 
less historical. In Tomorrow and Tomorrow the 
theme is man’s fundamental problem, the age- 
long rhythmic struggle between comfortable 
efficiency and freedom, worked out by means 
of a switch back and forward in time. The 
novels of Eleanor Dark (Return to Coolami, 1935; 
The Timeless Land, 1941) are for the most part 
carefully finished analyses of characters and 
their relationships and the problems thus aris- 
ing, but she repeats types and situations and has 
a tendency towards the ‘satisfactory’ ending. 
The second novel mentioned is an exception; 
a scholarly but imaginative tapestry woven out 
of Australia’s first settlement and its leading 
characters. Kenneth Mackenzie’s The Young 
Desire It (1937) and Chosen People (1938) are 
sensitive and accomplished studies of sensitive 
and largely erotic types. There remains, as in 
the field of poetry, a number of writers whom 
it is difficult to classify, but they have produced 
among them some of the best Australian novels 
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of the day. Xavier Herbert’s Capricornia (1938) 
is a long, striking, and extremely individual 
exposure of the tragic race prejudice in Austra- 
lia’s Northern Territory not so long ago; it 
exhibits not life, but a kind of hell: Brian 
Penton’s Landtakers (1934) and Inheritors (1936), 
gloomy and powerful, ‘debunk’ the romance of 
settlement in Queensland. Leonard Mann’s 
Flesh in Armour (1932) is the best of the Aus- 
tralian novels that arose out of the First World 
War; his Mountain Flat (1939) draws a striking 
picture of a small farming township on half- 
barren soil, in which streaks of elemental pas- 
sion glow out of a background of bitter struggle 
for a bare livelihood. The theme is scarcely 
new, but Mann’s characters and story are real 
and individual. Eve Langley, who died not 
long after the publication of her single novel, 
possessed a quite exceptional talent. Her Pea 
Pickers (1942) is a picaresque and largely auto- 
biographical story, full of life and rich in in- 
cident and character, but sentimental and 
extremely egotistic. Among the most promis-. 
ing of the younger novelists are Robert Close 
and Margaret Trist, who is, however, princi- 
pally a writer of short stories. 

The short story is on the whole less modern, 
less analytic, and more ‘Australian’ than the 
novel, perhaps because its centre is still the 
Bulletin, which is still interested in nationalism 
in literature. But it is modern in that its aim is, 
characteristically, not a carefully organized and 
rounded structure but a piece cut out of life, 
and that its characters are at least as important 
as its action. Until quite lately, few good short 
stories by new authors were published, at least 
in book-form, and almost all the best were the 
work of prominent. novelists. But a number of 
young writers have lately appeared in this field, 
though they are a miscellaneous collection, 
without leadership and falling into no natural 
groups. Some prefer Palmer’s short stories to 
his novels because this form affords him less 
room for elaborate analyses of introspective 
moods; they are concise and effective and make 
their points with a finished art. The most 
notable of those short-story writers who belong 
wholly to to-day is another novelist, Frank 
Davison (The Woman at the Mill, 1940), who 
has learned from Palmer and Eldershaw, but 
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developed a style of his own. He is a dealer in 
mood and atmosphere, but as reflected in 
action, and one rubs shoulders with his men 
and women; his stories tend, in form at least, 
towards a single type. The stories of Douglas 
Stewart (The Girl with Red Hair, 1944) are 
fresh and alive, humorous, effortless, and all 
different, and they cover a wide range. Cecil 
Mann (The River, 1945) finds his material in 
affectionate reminiscences arising for the most 
part out of the First World War, quiet and 
unforced, sometimes almost dreamlike. One of 
the most obvious talents is that of Dal Stivens 
(The Courtship of Uncle Henry, 1946), but some- 
thing, perhaps lack of sympathetic insight, has 
prevented its full realization so far. The stories 
of Gavin Casey (It’s Harder for Girls, 1942) and 
Don Edwards (High Hill at Midnight, 1944) 
carry with them a grim, grey, rather subdued 
atmosphere, and this applies especially to 
Casey’s stories of miners and the life of the 
mines. Of the rest, Brian James’s Cookabundy 
Bridge (1946), easy going and quietly humor- 
ous, brings us into friendly and familiar contact 
with small farmers and their hands. Alan Mar- 
shall (Tell Us about the Turkey, Fo, 1946) writes 
also, more romantically, more dramatically, 
about the country-side. 

The Australian drama was founded, along 
with so much else, at about the beginning of 
the century, but it is only now that young men, 
and oftener young women, are turning natur- 
ally to the writing of plays. This is largely 
because of the lack of cvailable theatres; it is 
only in the ‘little theatres’ that Australians see 
any serious drama at all. Two playwrights are 
outstanding. Douglas Stewart (The Fire on the 
Snow and The Golden Lover, 1944) writes for 
stage and for radio and his plays both act 
and read well; they are wholly or mainly in 
verse. The first mentioned, a restrained and 
powerful tragedy whose theme is the Scott 
expedition to the South Pole, is probably 
among the best radio plays of the day. In the 
other, which is more characteristic of Stewart, 
the poet has rather run away with the play- 
wright, but no reader at any rate would have 
it otherwise; this play is lifelike and amusing, 
with a touch of tragedy. The plays of Sydney 
Tomholt, who has published nothing since his 
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Bleak Dawn in 1936, have about them an 
atmosphere of gloomy realism. He may have 
been influenced by Eugene O’Neill, or by 
Chekhov perhaps; he wastes no words and has 
considerable dramatic power. Among the most 
promising of the other playwrights is Dymphna 
Cusack (Morning Sacrifice, 1943). Essayists are 
almost as rare in Australia as snakes in Ireland. 
The only essayist who really matters is Walter 
Murdoch (Collected Essays, 1938), an ex-pro- 
fessor of English in Western Australia, who is 
seventy-three and began to write over thirty 
years ago. He writes like a scholar who had at 
one time thought of entering the Church; but 
it is a humorous and very human scholar, in 
easy chair and slippers of an evening over a 
pipe; he is one of the leading essayists of the 
English-speaking world to-day. Among the best 
critical work is that of Douglas Stewart again, 
whose articles are to be published in book-form. 
Of the little in this kind that has been so pub- 
lished during the present generation, Barnard 
Eldershaw’s Essays in Australian Fiction (1938), 
Tom Inglis Moore’s Six Australian Poets (1942), 
and the author’s Outline of Australian Literature 
(1930) are all out of print; but so are many of 
the other books mentioned here. The two lead- 
ing literary magazines are struggling, so far 
successfully, against the extremely heavy com- 
petition of Britain and the United States. 
Southerly (Sydney, 1939), steady, fairly solid, 
with a fouling towards the conventional and 
academic, contains, besides short stories and 
verse, some scholarly articles. Meanjin (once 
Brisbane, now Melbourne, 1940), a little more 
imaginative and individual, not altogether 
calculable, includes contributions from overseas 
and is interested in sociological questions; its 
verse is particularly good. Both magazines con- 
tain criticism which runs from excellent a long 
way downward; each epitomizes in its own way 
the literary situation generally. There are two 
good annual anthologies of verse and of short 
stories, and several general anthologies of verse. 

What Australian literature needs above all 
things at the present moment is perspective 
and tradition. Lacking these, it is rather like 
a boat without a keel, quite a large boat and 
built of good timber, but uncertain of its direc- 
tion and wobbling with each fresh wave. 
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I. THE WIND FROM THE WILDERNESS 


TIRRED by a wind that sweeps my soul, 
A ranging, riddling, wanton wind, 

I lift and spin, I sink and roll; 

No leaf by sudden squall unpinned 

And set adrift to fall or fly 

Was ever more possessed than I. 


. As, windspun, skyward I am hurled, 
Away below me see I then 
Splashes of splendour in the world, 
And promise in the pomps of men; 
But when the gust is spent I fall 
Back to the squalor of it all. 


The wretched Gergesaic herd 
Upon the shore of Galilee 

By like bewilderment were stirred: 
They fled and perished utterly. 
For such bedevilment as mine 
There seems no watery anodyne. 


No water ’s deep enough to keep 

From me this whirlwind’s vast embrace, 
Whose vortex stirs the lowest deep; 

Nor waves, however loud they race 
And roar and thunder, serve to drown 
Its host of voices, thronging down. 


These myriad voices din my mind, 
Recurring, broadcast by the wind. 


Some, and very clear these are, 
Rehearse my soul’s anathema: 


What is your Name? What means my Name? 
An aimless quantity I dance 

Along with the wind of circumstance. 

Thou hast no name; thou hast no name. 


Recite the Parts of thy Belief. 

It changes: and parts cannot be 
Torn from a changing entity. 
Thou hast no faith, thou child of grief. 


What duties fill thy fleeting Day? 

I know no duties; those I knew 
Were like to split my soul in two. 
Miserere Domine; 
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For thou shalt suffer, while remains 

The sickening fissure of mistrust, 
Through which the wind of process gains 
Too wide admittance to thy dust; 

And all the movement of thy mind 

Be futile-wise upon that wind. 


Such many sad, stern voices press 
And crowd into my loneliness. 


Another tells me: thou art grass:— 

And all I feel? . . . a cry of pain: 

And these my hopes? . . . defectiveness: 
And death? . . . the summit-good of gain: 


Poor shadow, yearning to occur 


In free, eternal character. 


And there is one voice bids me grow 

My wit a horny carapace, 

Thus safed, to potter to and fro 

Within the business of my race. 

I spurn that voice, whose words would bind 
In hopeless thrall this urgent mind ;— 


Yet fear to let my spirit fly, 

Pressed by the violence of its rage, — 
Into the rugged lands that lie 
Beyond the vision of my age, 

Lest, lastly, it may come to rest 
Unwept upon some useless best. 


And one recurring fragment brings 
The touch of lips upon my brow, 
And ache for lost still-precious things: 
The valley trees are fruiting now, 

The vine has flourished, our delight, 
Return, return, O Shulamite. 


A garden, walled, was youth's desire; 
Its streams were fed from Lebanon; 

Twas sweetly scented with camphire, 
With calamus and cinnamon. 

When winds of love unwalled the air 


They spread its spices everywhere. 


Alas, that autumn frosts should chill; 
That bitter winter winds should blow; 
And flowers fade, and streams be still 
Whose springs have stiffened in the snow. 
Within the stem of love’s delight 

The sap grows sluggish, Shulamite. 
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I. THE WIND FROM THE WILDERNESS 


Avaunt, cold wind; and come, thou warm, 


Arrest my garden’s sad decay! 

That may not be—the angry storm 
That whirls within me night and day 
Already has an added rage, 

In turmoil of my middle-age. 


No name, no absolutes to trust, 
No duties, and no lasting love: 
All these—and their potentials—lost. 


The wind has robbed me, and the grove 
Where I had hoped to rest at last, 
Storm-beaten, bows before the blast. 


O wind, be still; I yet may know 

What is the thing that made you rise, 
And what I am, who whirling go 
Between the dark deeps and the skies. 
Be still, O wind, and let me find 

Peace for my wracked, perplexéd mind. 


II. THE UNIVERSAL WISDOM 


ND the wind dropped,—thou wouldst not 


know, 
O man, unwittingly resolved 
That through all timelessness should go 
A love unmet, a state unsolved. 
Yet gird thy loins and void His plan, 
If such thy strength is, man, O man! 


But, ere thou welcome Abaddon, 
This know—within unfinished grief 
A constant purpose labours on 
(like driving wind, O driven leaf) 
Upshaping all thou’lt be and find 
In the grand reaches of His mind. 


And, child, the whirling wind of doubt 
That stirs within thee, never still, 
That whips thy piteous self about 

In sad negation of thy will, 

He sped of purpose, when He viewed 
The stillness of His plenitude. 


Then swelled such music in my breast 
That I was likely to disrupt, : 
Disintegrate at its behest; 

A music that His thought uncupped— 
— symphonic system of His will— 


" Into the void, Who bade it fill. 


His is the wind, Who was and spoke 
The first all-fathering appulse, 

Who smashed the darkness up and woke 
A whirlwind with that first convulse; 
And thus to His own nature brought 
The motion its potential sought. 


When-His great burning intent passed 
Into the detail of my days, 

Out-flung was I and banded fast; 

But His perception, wind-like, plays 
Across strings slender and unseen 

That stretch the sundered whole between. 


And simplest things, too small to view, 
Whose swift becomings conjure me, 
Are dancing, darting, whirling to 

The rhythms of His reality. 

I am, and bear all change and chance 
In ecstasy of resonance. 


All brute creation, many-voiced, 

Speaks of one great, impellent surge 
That bears it, eager, on, rejoiced 

To pass and change, to meet and merge; 
For each its own fulfilment is 

Within His vaster purposes. 


The earth has kindled. Flood and fire 
Have had their earnest will of her, 
As she, of them, her young desire. 
And now, mature musicianer, 

She takes her portion up; and we 

Are paean and epiphany; 


More,— influent with the surging sperm 
And extern through the shivering grass 
Thrusting, adjusting, term by term, 
New measures come and overpass; 

And purposefully shifting, thus 

Select, impel, and furnish us. 
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Hear, hear the music’s special sense 
That bids us be and suffer too: 
Feel, feel a pulse of prescience 
Throbbing our every fibre through: 
O hear and feel and see us rise,— 
The harbingers of paradise. 


Come, man, thou creature, search thy heart 
And every aspect of thy wit; 

For, lo, there stirreth in each Part 

Some knowledge of the whole of it. 


Should the wind drop—the music, too, 
That moves thy world with deep delight, 
And drives its substance onward through 


A dark becoming into light; 


And then—no more, nor ever, thou: 
Nor one all other things await,— 
The End their wordless proofs avow, 
Himself, Unselfed, Immaculate. . . . 


GORDON JOBLING 


THOMAS TRAHERNE 


8 ye there was once who, joyous in this 


Shone with the sun, and felt the turning globe 
Spin at his centre; put on from his birth 
The illimitable heavens like a robe. 


Boundless as they his wonder and his praise: 

Infinity was his, who heard the sea 

Sing timeless through his blood; upon whose 
gaze 

The ripening corn stood everlastingly. 


Wheat-ear and grass-blade—green ambassadors 
Sent from that foreign country whence he 
came— 


Whispered upon the wind, until desire 
Kindled his heart to such a leaping flame 


It showed him God in water, bird and tree; 
Angels, annunciations, thronged his day. 

So white its heat, this soul’s felicity 

Too early burned the walls of flesh away; 


And, from the ruins of the mortal house 
Springing in joy, he burst the trellised bars 
Of bone that caged this child of God, who 
now 
Claimed his long heritage, crowned with the 
stars. 
MARGARET WILLY 


EVENFALL 


HE evening comes to bind me 
In a silken hush, 

Until the dust of day 

Shall cease to blind me 

And the cares that crush 

My peace are swept away. 


And should no fine thought hold me 
In its frail net, there are 

The wind’s slow waves of musk, 
The bird-tales told me, 

A cloud wisp and a star 

Rounding the vague dusk. 


WILFRED BARTLETT 


DEATH AT HOME IN WAR-TIME 


NE death, but if it fall 
Near home, near heart, how of a sudden 
are 
Those million deaths and agonizings all 
No more than in the break of dawn a star, 
Which through the dark blue deep of moonless 
night 
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An hour ago moved large and near and 
bright, 

But now, as the high doors of day unbar, 

Fades, faint and small— 

So small, so faint, so infinitely far. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
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EE how it flutters, by its Maker’s art 
On fruiting of His fertile flower-kind bent, 
From lure to lure of colour and of scent, 


THE MOTH 
(For any Girl) 


Then settles, with wide quivering wings apart, 
On one, fulfilling and fulfilled, content, 
Held by the honey in the heart. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


SONNET 


WATCHED, above the polished gramo- 
phone, 
Your dark bent head intent on what would 
please 
Our common mood. I felt that I had known 
This moment many times before, let fancy 
seize 


So, for an instant was eternity, 
My time renewed and tasted. There was 
dawn 
And noonday heat and sunset round your 
head; 
Life was complete, a living memory. 
The needle caught the tread, and sounds 


And hold my memory. You were not you, were born— 
A casual new-made friend, you were the past The broken echoes of bright words long 
Embalmed in memory, the dreams that once dead. 
were true; HENRY B. RAYNOR 
You were the ghost of time, the hour that 
does not last. 
POEM. 
HE seems too frail a flower - Clothed in the common dress 
Ever to mix with lime; Of slowly cooling clay. 
Too delicate to wear 
The burning shroud of time, And O the wonder is 
That still the petals spread 
Who moves among the dross In aureoles of light 
And rubble of today, About her drooping head. 


R. L. COOK 


POET AND PEASANT: JOHN CLARE 
By LEWIS WILSHIRE 


I see him there, with his streaming hair 
And his eyes 
Piercing beyond our human. firmament, 
Lit with a burning deathless discontent. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 

| toni poet was rooted in his native earth, 

attached to his own particular corner of the 
English fens—as sensuously responsive to each 
changing mood of weather and scene as to the 


changing expressions on a loved one’s face— 
that poet was John Clare, the Northampton- 
shire peasant. Born a pauper (his father’s ill- 
health forced him to depend on parish relief) he 
had, from his earliest days, to face hardships and 
vicissitudes far worse than most of his fellow 
labourers ‘in the fields—hardships which his 
sensitivity made the more difficult to bear, and 
which, eventually, got the better of his reason... 
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condemning him to spend the last twenty- 
seven years of life an inmate of Northampton 
asylum, shut away from his beloved fields and 
woods—a stranger to the love and affection for 
which he so passionately yearned, but which 
he was never, till the end of his days, to find. 

His childhood seems, on the whole, to have 
been a happy one. At any rate he was always 
to recall its joys in after life: for Clare possessed 
that rare gift of being able, in his prose and 
verse, to distil the very essence of childhood 
without being mawkish or merely dull. One 
memorable day—Clare tells us—he set out to 
find the horizon. .. . 


‘I had imagined that the wood’s end was 
at the horizon and that a day’s journey was 
able to find it; so I went on with my heart 
full of hopes of pleasant discoveries, expecting 
when I got to the brink of the world I could 
look down like looking into a large pit and see 
its secret the same as I believed I could see 
heaven by looking into the water. So I 
eagerly wandered on till I got out of my 
knowledge and the very wild flowers seemed 
to forget me. The very sun seemed to be a 
new one and shone in a different grandeur in 
the sky. Still I felt no fear. . . . I was finding 
new wonders every minute and was walking 
in a new world and expecting the world’s 
end; but it never came. . . . Night came on 
before I had time to fancy the morning was 
by, which made me hasten to reach home. 
I knew not which way to turn, but chance 
put me in the right track, and when I got 
back into my own fields I did not know them, 
everything looked so different. The church 
peeping over the woods could hardly recon- 
cile me... .’ 


I have quoted this passage at some length for 
several reasons. Because it conveys an impres- 
sion of the delicacy and directness of Clare’s 
prose (which is not often met with). Because it 
contains almost an allegory of his whole life— 
the setting out, searching, and failure—the 
estrangement and final attempt to go home. 
(‘I am at the world’s end, Harry,’ he wrote to 
Burlowe in 1831, and his last words before he 
died in the asylum were, ‘I want to go home.’) 
And because it indicates very clearly that John 


Clare was above the normal, strangely imagina- 
tive, already a dreamer of dreams. 

Yet he was not, in most respects, a peculiar 
child. Somewhat reserved, perhaps, and in- 
clined to moon about on his own; but he could 
play with the other children when the inclina- 
tion took him... . 


We shot our arrows from our bows, 
Like any archer proud, 

And thought when lost they went so high 
To lodge upon a cloud: 

We often tried to force the snail — 
To leave his harvest horn 

By singing that the beggarman 
Was coming for his corn. 

We thought we forced the lady-cow 
To tell the time of day, 

*Twas one o’clock and two o’clock 
And then she flew away. 


Beyond the ordinary teaching of the village 
school and a few years at night school whilst he 
was working for a neighbouring farmer, John 
Clare had no education save that he gleaned 
for himself from the books which happened 
to come his way. Yet he was already writing 
verses in the style of Thomson’s The Seasons at 
the age of thirteen. For a while he hid his verses 
in a hole in the wall, but his mother, finding the 
scraps of paper, used them for lighting the fire. 

It was whilst still at school that his friendship 
began with Mary Joyce; a friendship which 
later developed into a more intimate relation- 
ship when they were about sixteen. Mary was 
the daughter of a farmer, however, and her 
parents discouraged any such gipsyish con- 
nexion. The friendship was broken off, but 
Clare could never forget her. 


When Sabbath-day comes to the green, 
The maidens are there in their best, 

But Mary is not to be seen 

Though I walk till the sun’s in the West. 


I fancy still each wood and plain, 
Where I and my Mary have strayed, 
When I was a young country swain 
And she was the happiest maid. 


Indeed, the fact that so many of his poems 
are devoted to her and that he often referred 
to Mary as his ‘wife’ after he had been admitted 
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to the asylum, suggests that this brief love affair 
may have had a stronger influence on him than 
any other thing, excepting only the natural 
lore which he observed with such emotional 
attachment. Mr. Edmund Blunden, an 
authority on Clare, even claims that ‘A great 
part of his verse is the history of the trans- 
ference of love from woman to nature’. 

Of the early struggles to find work (and to 
keep it once found) little need here be said. To 
stronger bodies and feebler minds than Clare’s 
they might have been regarded as ‘all in the 
day’s work’. But he was not made of such 
insensitive stuff, and there is little doubt that 
the hardships he underwent during this part of 
his life undermined his strength, both of body 
and will. It was whilst away from home, 
working on a lime-kiln at Pickworth, that Clare 
first met Patty Turner, a dark-haired, rosy- 
cheeked farmer’s daughter, in the autumn of 
1817, when he was twenty-four. About this 
time he began to think seriously of publishing 
' a little collection of his poems, and even saved 
the money to have a prospectus printed under 
the title of Proposals for publishing by Subscription 
a Collection of Original Trifles on miscellaneous 
Subjects, religious and moral, in Verse, by Fohn 
Clare, of Helpstone. Unfortunately it brought in 
only seven subscribers, and the venture had to 
be abandoned. By the autumn of 1819, Patty 
was ‘in a situation that marriage only could 
remedy’, but Clare’s chances of publication 
were now far greater, for his prospectus had 
been found and read with interest by John 
Taylor of the publishing firm of Taylor and 
Hessey, and it was not very long after, in the 
January of 1820, that they published his first 
collection—Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery. Patty and Clare were married on 
16 March, and John’s account of their unstable 
and troubled courtship ends with the comment: 
‘I held out as long as I could and then married 
her at Casterton church.’ A few months later 
they went to live in the cottage next to Clare’s 
old home at Helpstone. 

Clare’s poetry is characterized by a ‘frugality 
in the use of epithets, vigour and originality in 
the use of verbs’,’ which lends his utterance a 


* J. W. and A. Tibble, John Clare. 
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directness and strength that most of the nature- 
poets lacked. His actual observations of 
natural phenomena are sensitive and—usually 
—exact. And he managed to comprehend the 
pattern of life with a wholeness that is satisfying: 
as is shown by this indictment of the short- 
sighted cruelty of his fellows: 


Hardy clowns! grudge not the wheat 
Which hunger forces birds to eat: 

Your blinded eyes, worst foes to you, 
Can’t see the good which sparrows do. 
Did not poor birds with watching rounds 
Pick up the insects from your grounds ; 
Did they not tend the rising grain, 

You then might sow to reap in vain. 


Like the greatest of nature poets, before and 
since, he identified himself with natural things, 
sank himself into them, as it were, so that their 
hurt was his also. In 1821 he wrote to his 
publisher Taylor: 


‘My two favourite elm-trees at the back of 
the hut are condemned to die. . .. The savage 
who owns them thinks they have done their 
best, and now he wants to make use of the 
benefits he can get from selling them. O was 
this country Egypt, and was I but a caliph, 
the owner should lose his ears for his arrogant 
presumption; and the first wretch that 
buried his axe in their roots should hang on 
their branches as a terror to the rest... .” 


He could write as passionately of the commonest 
wild flowers— 


Its hue—the shadow of the Day’s proud eye 

Glows not more rich of gold; that nettle 
there, 

Trod down by careless rustics every hour— 

Search but its slightest blooms, kings cannot 
wear 

Robes prankt with half the splendour of a 
flower. 


—as of the homely old cottage-garden blooms, 
‘so old that they have entered the soul’. 


The pale pink pea, and monkshood darkly 
blue; 

The white and purple gillyflowers, that stay 

Lingering in blossom, summer half away... . 
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But what is perhaps most impressive (at any 
rate in the later poems) is Clare’s use of such 
various rhythms and cadences. Sometimes, it 
is true, the music of his lines has been borrowed 
from a predecessor, but frequently it is his own, 
natural and spontaneous, like the song of a 
bird. 

I saw her crop a rose 

Right early in the day, 

And I went to kiss the place 
Where she broke the rose away, 
And I saw the patten rings 
Where she o’er the stile had gone, 
And I love all other things 

Her bright eyes look upon. 

If she looks upon the hedge or up the leafing 

tree, 

The whitethorn or the brown oak are made 

dearer things to me. 


(From Where She Told Her Love) 


Clare’s first book was a success. The 
Quarterly, which had so severely criticized 
Keats, praised Clare, and Poems Descriptive 
went into several editions. Unfortunately his 
later books were less successful, for although the 
public was at first intrigued by the notion of a 
peasant writing poetry, one book was sufficient 
to gratify their curiosity, and after a brief 
lionizing in the literary society of London, 
Clare dropped once more into oblivion. 
Whether his dissipation or his difficulties were 
responsible for the gradual decline of his con- 
stitution is a matter for conjecture. Anyway, 
by 1835 the first signs of incipient insanity 
began to make their appearance. One day he 
said he saw his old sweetheart, Mary, pass the 
window. Actually she had been dead these 
several years. He began speaking of himself in 
the third person, and referred to his wife and 
family as strangers. Being taken to the theatre 
at Peterborough, he shouted abuse at Shylock 
and tried to get on to the stage. For a time it 
was thought of only as a poet’s eccentricity, 
but eventually it was proposed by Taylor that 
he be sent to Dr. Allen’s private asylum in 
Epping Forest. Here his condition showed 
signs of improving. In 1841, however, he 
escaped from the asylum and set out for 
home, on foot. Of this journey he afterwards 
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wrote: ‘I seemed to pass the milestones very 
quick in the morning, but towards night they 
seemed to be stretched further apart... .’ 
When nearing his old home he was met by a 
cart with a man, woman and boy in it... . “The 
woman jumped out and caught hold of my 
hands, and wished me to get into the cart. I 
refused; I thought her either mad or drunk. 
But when I was told it was my second wife 
Patty, I got in and’ was soon at North- 
borough.’ 

At Northborough he was duly visited by two 
of the county doctors, who, afterwards, signed 
the certificate which condemned him to spend 
the rest of his days an inmate of Northampton 
asylum, on the grounds that he had spent many 
years ‘addicted to poetical prosings’. 

Nineteen years later he wrote to a Mr. 
Hopkins: 

Dear Sir,—I am in a madhouse. I quite forget 
your name or who you are. You must excuse me, 

Sor I have nothing to communicate or tell of, and 

why I am shut up I don’t know. I have nothing to 

say, so I remain yours faithfully—Fohn Clare. 


Yet it was here that he wrote most of his 
finest poetry. Mature, sonorous, natural, his 
asylum poems—composed, presumably, in the 
lucid intervals between outbreaks of insanity— 
represent Clare’s full potentialities. Yet how 
incongruous such poems as The Face I Love So 
Dearly, Home Yearnings, Trotty Wagtail, The 
Dying Child, and The Invitation seem with his 
mental condition! The latter, in particular: 

Come hither, my dear one, my choice one, 

and rare one, 
And let us be walking the meadows so fair, 

Where on pilewort and daisies the eye fondly 


gazes, 
And the wind plays so sweet in thy bonny 
brown hair. 
Come with thy parted hair, bright eyes, and 
forehead bare; 
Come to the whitethorn that grows in the 
lane; 
To banks of primroses, where sweetness 


reposes, 
Come love, and let us be happy again. 
(From The Invitation) 


= 


Though in Home Yearnings, it is true, one 
glimpses the shadows of his troubled mind, 
when he asks: 
O for that sweet, untroubled rest, 
That poets oft have sung— 
The babe upon its mother’s breast, 
The bird upon its young; 
The heart asleep without a pain— 
When shall I know that sleep again? 


a It was here, in the asylum, too, that he 
% penned the poem which echoes his despair 
3 down the corridors of time, to all eternity: 
I am! yet what I am who cares, or knows? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 
I am the self consumer of my woes; 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 
Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost. 
And yet, I am—I live—though I am toss’d 
Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 
Into the living sea of waking dream, 
Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 
But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 
And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the 
best 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the 
rest. 


I long for scenes where man has never trod— 
For scenes where woman never smiled or 


wept— 


STRANGE habit some people get into is 
that of talking about holidays as though 
they were always concerned with the towns- 
man going off to the country. As a matter of 
fact, they are, in respect of the theatre, much 
more importantly the other way round. Apart 
from having a rest-cure, or taking the waters or 
bathing in them, or just enjoying a splash and 
a spell of sunshine by the sea—none of them 
conducive to the best and greatest in drama— 
there is no holiday for the theatre-lover like the 
opportunity of going to the theatre just as 
often as he or she can. This occurs, of course, 
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There to abide with my Creator, God, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me 
lie,— 
The grass below; above, the vaulted sky. 
John Clare died on 20 May 1864 and was 


buried under a sycamore tree at Helpstone, 
according to his wish. He has never really 


‘received his share of recognition by antholo- 


gists or critics. The Oxford Book of English Verse 
contains only a single lyric. Yet he has had a 
considerable influence on the poets that were to 
follow him—on Barnes and Hardy, and, in our 
own time, Edmund Blunden, who has always 
insisted on the merits and tried to improve the 
standing of Clare in the popular esteem., Even 
to-day a large number of Clare’s poems remain 
unpublished, and in his miscellany, The Mint, 
Geoffrey Grigson devoted several pages to the 
publication (for the first time) of a few of these 
manuscript poems and prose-pieces: examples 
which whet the appetite for more, and lead 
us to hope that other editors may follow Mr. 
Grigson’s example. The full recognition of 
John Clare as one of the most musical and 
spontaneous lyric poets is long overdue. Mean- 
while this neglect is not only unfair to the 
poet’s memory, but withholds from the public’s 
awareness a great contribution to English 


lyric poetry. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
THE THEATRE OF HOLIDAY 


at festivals like those of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Bath, Cheltenham, and Edinburgh. Even 
there, the chances are often limited either to 
one author or to one type of entertainment. 
The holiday which is like no other in this—or, 
indeed, any—respect is the good old London 
season. Thanks, perhaps, to the royal wedding 
and other celebrations, there has been an un- 
mistakable holiday atmosphere about London 
itself in the present year, bomb-wreckage not- 
withstanding. The fact has delighted hosts of 
visitors—hosts all the larger in view of the 
petrol ration, which has put a distinct check 
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upon rural escapades. Every day has afforded 
plenty to see out of doors. Every evening the 
charmed circle of the West End has presented 
a choice of between thirty and forty plays. 
Though not all have been masterpieces, each 
has logically had some excuse for holding its 
own in a much-sought-after playhouse. 

I cannot, too, get away from a feeling that in 
the London theatres—holiday or no—this has 
been a remarkable season. Quite a number of 
good and brilliantly acted dramas and comedies 
have offered to sincere country play-goers the 
reward of something really worth seeing and 
hearing. Not all, by any means, have been 
imported affairs like Oklahoma and Annie Get 
Your Gun. Looking through the list of attrac- 
tions at the time of writing—some may have 
come to the end of their runs by the time these 
lines are read—I find myself astonished at the 
number of surviving successes which are defi- 
nitely English. Here are Bless the Bride, The 
Chiltern Hundreds, Present Laughter, Off the Record, 
The Linden Tree, Edward, My Son, Little Lambs 
Eat Ivy, and The Happiest Days of Your Life, not 
to mention revivals like The Relapse and You 
Never Can Tell. Some of these, like The Linden 
Tree and Edward, My Son, have a more or less 
serious purpose in the background; but they 
are all holiday-plays. They have added to the 
brightness and interest of life in otherwise 
lamentable times. Here and there we have 
seen the creation of well-devised characters on 
the part of actors and actresses. They have 
been the fruits, perhaps, of genius, perhaps just 
of talent; but a high proportion have been, as 
the way of the profession is, eagerly adequate. 
With these and visitant productions, the Lon- 
don season has been, in all senses, a royal 
holiday to thousands. 

As I have suggested, the tenor has by no 
means always been towards mere jollity; but 
our West End theatre is learning at least one 
main essential for attracting friends and cousins 
from across the Channel, the Atlantic, and the 
Seven Seas. It avoids being dull. This purpose 
in itself has a touch of novelty about it. Both 
before and during the war, and even since the 
so-called peace, there had been a pronounced 
tendency among both playwrights and producers 
to avoid emotional expression in the theatre. 
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It was considered a trespass against what was 
regarded as ‘realism’. The result was all too 
often a kind of recapitulation on the stage of 
our dreary, superficial, humbugging, reticent, 
and in no sense ‘real’, everyday life. At last we 
are coming back to recognize that, whatever else 
the theatre can give us as a change from the 
office, the club-chair, the tea-cup, the factory, 
the allotment, or the kitchen-sink, it can and 
should take us out of ourselves by sympathy 
and imagination. It can give us at its best the 
enfranchisement of comradeship in laughter 
and tears for their own sakes. ‘What’s Hecuba 
to him; or he to Hecuba?’ This is the old, old 
mystery of the actor’s art. We know that it not 
only fascinated Hamlet—it fulfilled a very 
practical purpose in catching ‘the conscience 
of the king’, and at the same time gave Hamlet 
himself the holiday he sought from his agoniz- 
ing task of vengeance. 

To me it has been an especial holiday this 
summer to welcome just on their own account, 
and quite apart from the respective merits of 
the plays in which they have occurred, some 
emotional performances of high and stirring 
quality. One of these has been that of Peter 
Ustinov in Frenzy, the play which he, as actor- 
author, adapted from the Swedish of Ingmar 
Bergman. The piece itself is a grim and ghastly 
study of a despicable character. But so was 
The Bells, and many another drama in which 
the actor’s art has had a chance of fulfilling 
itself. The wonder is that Mr. Ustinov did 
manage to win our sympathy for a wretched, 
cowardly, sadistic school-master, who would 
normally claim no more attention than that 
bestowed in the play itself by his harassed 
superior. What good did the performance do? 
Did it broaden our minds? Is it desirable that 
those of us who are not professionally con- 
cerned should worry about the psychology of 
a contemptible creature like this ‘Caligula’ of 
a terrified class-room? Is it not simply that the 
farther away from ourselves such sympathy can 
be awakened—-so long as it is awakened !—the 
truer the holiday? 

Another play which definitely moved me 
was Ladislas Fodor’s treatment of Resurrec- 
tion morning as the theme for a trial in a 
modern American court. The Vigil, as it is 
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called, gave some marvellous opportunities to 
Diana Churchill as Mary Magdalen, to Barry 
K. Barnes and Douglass Montgomery as coun- 
sel for the defence and prosecution of the 
Gardener on a charge of body-snatching, and 
to the modern versions of Pontius Pilate, St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and others. They were able 
to get direct to our hearts and minds. Mean- 
while, the modern environment and tactful 
evasion of the verdict relieved the occasion of 
any unpleasant encroachment on theological 
domains. The point was not whether this or 
that detail of the evidence was valid. It was 
that the passionate faith expressed by Mary 
and finally by St. Paul must—as it did in 
history—make any legal point a secondary 
matter. In each case—particularly in that of 
St. Paul, presented as a kind of modern pub- 
licity-and-research expert, called Tarsus—the 
character is made to seize one’s excited curio- 
sity. As might have been expected, much is 
made of the merely presumed identity of Mary 
of Magdala with the ‘woman who was a sinner’. 
It struck me that some questioning of this 
might have given Diana Churchill an even 
better chance. None the less, both in her 
character and others one finds a quality—all 
too rare nowadays—of creative but acceptable 
fancy. A curious thing is that one soon forgot 
all about the discussion happening in an 
American law-court of modern times. From 
the simple dawn-tide of the opening scene to 
the final ‘Alleluia’, it was the thought of Resur- 
rection morning that was with us always. Here 
was a ‘holy day’—the beginning of all holidays! 

A very different and more familiar play 
which took us right out of ourselves—thanks 
to some magnificent acting on the part of our 
old friend, Donald Wolfit—was Ibsen’s The 
_ Master Builder, revived at the Westminster, 
with Rosalind Iden again as Hilda Wangel. 
Through Solness, it often seems to me, Ibsen 
gets to the creative needs of drama from an 
absolutely personal point of view. No doubt 
exists, after all, that Solness’s predicament as a 
builder was Ibsen’s own as a dramatist. The 
church towers were his early historic plays 
—not forgetting Emperor and Galilean, the 


failure which cost him so much labour and — 


disappointment. The homes Solness con- 
structed with such success, but which failed to 
satisfy him, were quite obviously the plays of 
domestic realism which started with The Doll’s 
House. The ‘castles in the air’ to which he and 
Hilda looked forward found their fulfilment, 
presumably, in the symbolism of Little Eyolf, 
The Lady from the Sea, and When We Dead 
Awaken. If this was so—and there is every 
reason to believe it—what a challenge to those 
present-day young dramatists who imagine 
that anything outside the commonplace is to 
be deplored! It is true that Solness fell from 
his imaginative pinnacle to an almost ludicrous 
death, though Hilda heard the ‘harps’. But 
this may have been simply that Ibsen felt old 
age coming upon him, and knew that he would 
have to leave his ideal hopes to dramatists of 
the future. Have they given us those ‘castles 
in the air’? Not too extensively, one fears! 
Still, Solness himself is a supreme example of 
a character who can—and, with an actor like 
Mr. Wolfit, does—carry us away into a world 
of his own. As a matter of fact, Mr. Wolfit was 
so compelling a Solness that one rather doubted 
sometimes if Miss Iden, as Hilda, was allowed 
to exercise to the full extent the inspiration 
which drove her ‘master builder’ beyond his 
own control. Still, there is such a wealth of 
appeal in the play that this little question of 
balance mattered very little. The great thing 
was that Mr. Wolfit put his whole soul into it— 
as a great actor must—with some unforgettable 
moments as a result. 

I am afraid I have left myself no space to 
deal with the other side of the holiday-theatre 
—those already-mentioned festivals. Up to the 
present some twinges of disappointment have 
been confessed over productions like the Vic- 
torian Hamlet at Stratford and Bath’s School for 
Scandal. But all this can be taken in a spirit of 
adventure, just because it is holiday—and per- 
haps we can pick out some good points later on. 
Much is to be done, too—festivals or no—in 
carrying out the suggestion of Sir Stafford 
Cripps that drama should be brought to the 
land-workers in our villages. May not they 
have their holiday too? 

S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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The Muses’ Darling. The Life of Christopher 
Marlowe. By CHaRLEs Norman. The Fal- 
con Press. 125. 6d. 


Of recent years Marlowe has been second 
only to Shakespeare as the favourite target of 
American scholarship. Professor Leslie Hot- 
son’s discovery of the record of the inquest on 
the dead dramatist is, of course, its outstanding 
achievement. Tucker Brooke, Mark Eccles, 
John Bakeless, Paul Kocher, and others have 
made contributions in various ways. Their 
countryman, Charles Norman, is, however, not 
satisfied with the results hitherto attained. As 
he puts it in the Foreword to his book: ‘Al- 
though I am largely indebted to the research 
of others, as all must be who turn to the study 
of Marlowe’s life, I cannot help remarking at 
the start that it is precisely what they failed to 
do that led me to undertake this biography. 
My aim was to bring him and his friends and 
enemies into focus—first, as men; second, as 
Elizabethans against the background of their 
time.’ 

It was the fascination of Hotson’s The Death 
of Christopher Marlowe, as we are told on the 
jacket of Mr. Norman’s volume, that twenty- 
six years ago started him on this particular 
enterprise. Otherwise his literary ventures 
have been in the form of volumes of verse or 
of articles in periodicals. And as the notes 
appended to this work frankly show, he has 
been dependent for the documentary basis of 
his biography of Marlowe upon the labours of 
previous investigators. In these circumstances 
it would have been more becoming if Mr. 
Norman had refrained from his frequent un- 
gracious gibes at ‘scholars’ and ‘pedants’. 

Much of his book, therefore, is necessarily, 
both in narrative and criticism, common form 
—useful enough, in its own way, as a readable 
introduction for the benefit of those who know 
little of Marlowe’s life and writings. The pub- 
lishers too have given the volume, printed in 
the U.S.A., an attractive setting with fac- 
similes of documents and title-pages and other 
relevant illustrations. 

How then does Mr. Norman seek to achieve 
what, in his opinion, all his predecessors on 
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both sides of the Atlantic have failed to do— 
to bring Marlowe and his friends and enemies 
into focus? It is by re-creating in highly 
coloured style episodes in the dramatist’s career 
for which the evidence is of varying value. 
Thus he describes Kit in his schoolboy days at 
the King’s School: 


‘Belled in his gown, he went punctually 
to and fro . . . storing his mind with mag- 
nificent medieval images—the towers, streets 
and streams of Canterbury; churches at 
dusk blazing like jewels, and priories and 
friaries standing watch at the outposts of 
the city.’ 


A pretty picture, but the remarkable thing is 
that there is no hint in Marlowe’s writing of 
any appreciative remembrance of the beauties 
and splendours of his native city. And can any- 
one familiar with undergraduate life as it has 
been lived throughout the generations beside 
the Isis and the Cam accept this portrayal of 
Marlowe at Corpus Christi College? 

‘To Marlowe, apparently, the life of a 
divinity student, with its shilling a week and 
pleasure shunned, was for a martyr or a dolt, 
and he was neither. He had been hurried 
past the sun-bright world of men and women 
into the chapel glooms of prayer, the grays of 
disputation, by doting parents, helpful friends, 
and routine carried him along.’ 


But it is while Marlowe, at the close of his 
Cambridge days, is waiting for the Privy 
Council’s order to the academic authorities 
to confer on him the M.A. degree, that Mr. 
Norman gives himself full rein: 

‘In a whirl of images he saw it all—the 
gowned students whispering together. . . . 
He was sick of their holier-than-thou airs, 
their shuffling, slippered, pious tread; their 
fulsome obeisance and ceremony; their minc- 
ing and waddling, thumbs in belt, eyes to the 
pavement or rolling towards the sky, embryo 
divines in the service of a God whose heavens 
were hung with black. ... And he saw the 
outraged dons, hearing all, comprehending 
all, their faces drawn and stern. Ireful were 
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the dons, for they were the servants of the 

Lord. Suddenly the Privy Council’s pleasure 

is made known to them and him; in conclave 

assembled the Master and Fellows of Corpus 

Christi peruse their Lordships’ command- 

ment, and amazement lights up the faces of 

shrivelled parchment.’ 

When the scene passes from Cambridge to 
London Mr. Norman has no doubt that Mar- 
lowe met Shakespeare, that they afterwards 
collaborated, and that there is evidence of 
friendship between them. All this rests on the 
uncertain basis of the authorship of Henry VI, 
Parts II and III, with their ‘bad quartos’, and 
of a quoted line from Hero and Leander in As 
You Like It. Even more speculative is the most 
original suggestion in Mr. Norman’s book that 
while Shakespeare in the octave of sonnet 86 
is referring to Chapman, the ‘affable familiar 
ghost’ of the sestet is none other than Marlowe. 

With Greene and Kyd the case is different. 
Both have testified to their association with 
Marlowe. Mr. Norman gives a lurid colouring 
to Greene’s death-bed scene, and ‘piles on the 
agony’ in his account of the arrest and prison- 
sufferings of Kyd. And he misrepresents the 
officers of the law as finding in his room a manu- 
script of the play of Sir Thomas More, in which 
there is no warrant for seeing Kyd’s hand. 

The fact is that Mr. Norman’s book falls 
between the two stools of a factual biography 
and a romance. What will he make of the ‘life- 
story of Shakespeare’ on which, as we are in- 
formed, he is now at work? F. S. BOAS 


Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century (Vol. II, Part I 
of the ‘Oxford History of English Litera- 
ture’). By H. S. Bennetr. Pp. 326. 1947. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 155. 

The first impression a reviewer is likely to 
receive from a perusal of Mr. Bennett’s volume 
is a feeling of admiration for the way in which 
the author has managed to triumph over 
material which, with the exception of Chaucer, 
must be some of the most unpromising matter 
in the field of English Literature. One can be 
very doubtful whether the scheme which 
allowed Dr. E. K. Chambers to gather practi- 


cally all the plums of the period—Malory, the 
Ballad, the early drama, the lyric—was alto- 
gether satisfactory, nor can one help wonder- 
ing whether the editors, in compelling Mr. 
Bennett to link Chaucer with the fifteenth 
century, have made a wise decision; while 


nobody will underestimate Chaucer’s tre- 


mendous influence on this period, too much is 
lost by keeping his work apart from Langland, 
Gower, and the poet of Gawain and the Green 
Knight and The Pearl. Nothing is more fascinat- 
ing for the student of Chaucer than to realize 
the correspondences and contrasts of his work 
with that of his exact contemporaries. The 
England of the latter half of the fourteenth 
century can only be understood by placing 
side by side the accounts of Chaucer and Lang- 
land; and the society of the same age stands 
out in clearer colours by relating the work of 
both these masters to that of the contemporary 
alliterative poets. 

Mr. Bennett, with his fine grasp of social 
reality and of the life that moulds the literature 
of an age, has clearly felt the limitations im- 
posed upon him by the editors of the ‘Oxford 
History’. Langland figures again and again in 
the second chapter of his volume, which is 
devoted to a study of the religious background 
of the age of Chaucer, and which contains some 
of the most penetrating remarks ever written 
on that subject. Perhaps it is true to say that 
Mr. Bennett is at his best in this volume when 
he speaks authoritatively on problems dealing 
with the relations of writers to society. The 
fascinating chapter on “The Author and His 
Public’, with its illuminating references to such 
French authors as Chrétien de Troyes and 
Froissart, does a great deal to interpret this 
complex relationship for the period in question, 
and one only regrets that it could not have been 
longer. The chapter on ‘Fifteenth-Century 
Prose’ manages the surprising feat of arousing 
the reader’s interest in such writers as Pecock 
and Fortescue, by the same process of relating 
them to the society of their age and its prob- 
lems. In dealing with William Thorpe, Mr. 
Bennett is particularly fortunate in a long 
quotation from Thorpe’s account of his 
examination for heresy before the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. One is suddenly struck by the 
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way in which it epitomizes a fundamental 
division in English life and literature, a division 
to which Langland and Chaucer respectively 
gave poetical expression. Thorpe’s condemna- 
tion of pilgrimages so entirely agrees with 
Langland’s attitude, the Archbishop’s utter- 
ance is so clearly of a piece with Chaucer’s 
Prologue, that the examination becomes a 
memorable symbol of that tension between 
Puritan and Humanist outlook which has 
shaped the course of so much of English life 
and literature. 

But Mr. Bennett’s dominant interest in the 
relation of life and literature does not prevent 
him from writing acute and searching apprecia- 
tions on a purely literary level. While, within 
the scope of this work, one cannot perhaps 
expect more than a competent summing-up of 


_ Chaucerian research, as far as the background 


and genesis of individual works is concerned, 
Mr. Bennett’s analysis of Troilus and Criseyde 
achieves great directness and, one hopes, lays 
the ghost of Matthew Arnold’s refusal to admit 


Chaucer’s seriousness. Moreover Mr. Bennett 


is perhaps the first critic of Chaucer to tackle 
successfully the problem of Chaucer’s poetry 
from the point of view of its aesthetic appeal. 
The pages devoted to a critical analysis of 
individual passages are singularly rewarding, 
and should draw attention to the necessity for 
much more work on these lines. 

Mr. Bennett has been criticized for treating 
at length the work of Lydgate and Hoccleve, 
while allowing only limited space to a discus- 
sion of Henryson. But Lydgate and Hoccleve, 
whatever their shortcomings, are in many ways 
more important in the social pattern of their 
age than Henryson. The Testament of Cresseid 
and The Fables may be better literature than 
the long-winded effusions of Lydgate and Hoc- 
cleve—and this Mr. Bennett clearly sees—but 
there has been a tendency to overlook the lack 
of imagination and the general tenuousness of 
Henryson’s work, and Mr. Bennett redresses 
the balance. The two autobiographical stanzas 


- quoted by Mr. Bennett from Hoccleve’s poem 


really outweigh a good deal of Henryson in 
vigour and originality. 

Last of all, a word of praise is due for the 
excellent Chronological Tables and Biblio- 
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graphy at the end. These are a feature of all 
the volumes of the ‘Oxford History’, but are 
particularly helpful and thorough in this divi- 
sion of vol. ii. JOHN E. HOUSMAN 


Fabulous Voyager. James Foyce’s Ulysses. By 
RicHArD M. Kain. University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. xii+299. 1947. 

Many people in this country have not read 
Ulysses; many more have no intention of doing 
so; but all would like to know whether it is 
worth reading. There is no doubt whatever 
about Professor Kain’s answer. ‘It stands an 
immense dolmen towering over and above the 
barren wasteland of twentieth century culture.’ 

Joyce, he explains, had a profound yet 
minute insight into the peculiar temper of the 
twentieth century: its distrust of rationalism, 
and its undefined hankering for something 
more positive and meaningful. This spiritual 
aimlessness (in his own phrase keylessness) is 
most visible in the chaos of industrial society 
which vitiates our older standards of inter- 
course and goodwill, and corrupts our innate 
sense of decency. Commerce and industry are 
most virulent in big cities, so Joyce places his 
scene in Dublin, and launches two average 
men on a day’s round among its middle-class 
activities. They are Stephen Daedalus, the 
introvert, a thwarted intellectual, and Leopold 
Bloom, the extravert, an advertising agent, his 
head full of business-adages, scientific half- 
truths, schemes for self-improvement, desires 
and hopes which will always be frustrated. 
Both labour under the loneliness of metropoli- 
tan existence. In fact they are two homesick 
wanderers, counterparts to Gulliver, Candide, 
and Rasselas, and like them represent a seg- 
ment of that journey of discovery we call life. 

The most astonishing feature of the parable 
is not only its crowded and many-sided 
realism (especially in the accessory scenes and 
secondary characters) but its microscopic exac- 
titude. All the shortcomings and inherent con- 
tradictions of everyday civilization, from dawn 
to dusk, yes, and throughout the night, are not 
merely glimpsed but engraved; not forgetting 
the pitiful little crumbs of consolation towards 
which the human town-bred soul languidly 
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inclines. Yet this multitudinous survey is 
centred in the behaviourism of two quite 
ordinary people, within the compass of twenty- 
four hours. Certainly there can be no question 
concerning Joyce’s ‘virtuosity’, says Professor 
Kain. 


_ Thus Bloom’s ignoble orbit is a microcosm 
of modern life. Yet not altogether ignoble, adds 
the critic. This ridiculous, pathetic, lonely 
nonentity, together with his equally inhibited 
companion, in their own little way, just touch 
on the good side of human nature. Notice that 
towards the end of their busy futile round, they 
both escape for a moment into the sense of 
cosmic«space and eternity. Possibly Joyce’s 
minute analysis of the day’s work in Dublin 
is developed partly to mark the contrast be- 
tween the pettiness of human occupations and 
the interstellar immensities of which the mind 
is nevertheless conscious. 

All this and much more is claimed for 
Ulysses. Its author is compared to Shakespeare, 
and of course to Homer, and even to Dante. 
Professor Kain also dwells on the musical 
phrasing of his style, the integration of his 
themes, his sense of humour, his social and 
psychological insight, his technical skill, and 
the exuberance of his satire. We need not add 
that his advocacy is amplified and enforced by 
plenteous and appropriate excerpts in the best 
American manner. So there can be no doubt 
that a flood of light has been thrown on the 
most perplexing, prolix, and erratic work of 
the twentieth century, and which, incidentally, 
defies classification. If we believe in Professor 
Kain, this satura, with its stylistic insolence, 
its grotesque exhibitionism, and its occasional 
though blatant indecency, has now been rehabi- 
litated as a unified masterpiece and awaits our 
unprejudiced admiration. 

Most readers will agree that the critic, or 
rather the interpreter, has rendered us a valu- 
able service, and, besides, he himself has a style 
and writes with enviable lucidity and gusto. 
But some will remain only half convinced be- 
cause he has surely allowed his message and 
mission to get the better of his judgement. We 
have space for only two examples. Ulysses 
might be ‘the greatest stream-of-consciousness 
novel in literature’. But is its author ‘the 
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greatest master of language since Shakespeare’? 
He may conceivably have reached ‘emotional 
depths yet untouched by conventional fiction’, 
but has he been ‘universally hailed as one of 
the most accomplished stylists in English litera- 
ture’? Not yet. 

Nevertheless, even the doubters should 
approve of Fabulous Voyager. It is in some sort 
a sequel or counterpart to H. Levin’s James 
Joyce, a Critical Introduction, which concentrated 
on the technicalities and stylistic aspects of the 
author. Professor Kain, on the whole, follows 
with the moral and spiritual implications, 
especially the part played by sensation, 
memory, and experience. This is, of course, 
an old story, but while the nineteenth-century 
humanists, whether critical or creative, pre- 
sented these influences as mirrored in the 
intellect and we have grown accustomed to 
their presentment, the ‘modernist’ poets try to 
present them as reflected in our naked, human 
consciousness, and their experiments come as a 
surprise. The professor has dwelt upon the 
possible width and depth of these revelations, in 
the case of one practitioner, and translates them 
back into the terms of the intellect, so that we 
can all understand. He has done his work so 
explicitly that (quite apart from Ulysses) the 
theory and practice of ‘modernism’ dawn in a 
more intelligible light. 

H. V. ROUTH 


THE LITERATURE OF 
DISINTEGRATION 


English Literature between the Wars. By B. Iror 
Evans. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


One of the important means of assessing a 
poet’s stature, Mr. T. S. Eliot once remarked, 
was to note the degree of his awareness of his 
time, of his speaking in the idiom of his day. 
He may consciously acquiesce in it or be in 
violent revolt against it; but he must be at 
least critically aware of the contemporary scene 
even when his writing necessarily transcends 
it. It, is just this accent on contemporaneity 
and what that term really means that Mr. 
Ivor Evans chooses to distinguish the genu- 
inely creative writer from the merely talented 
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traditionalist during the period between the 
last two wars. 
What are the distinguishing traits of con- 
temporary existence of which the writer must 
be sensitively aware if he is to escape from the 
welter of interesting, competent, but spiritually 
and imaginatively unperceptive work of his 
time? Mr. Evans would seem to answer quite 
simply: he must show an awareness that we are 
passing through an age of disintegration, and, 
in the face of that, reaffirm what he believes to 
be the permanent human values. He feels the 
inter-war years ‘mark a new era in which the 
whole mind of man and his conception of his 
destiny has changed in a fundamental way’; 
and he ranks the writers as significant in pro- 
portion to their recorded awareness of such 
change. But there is, perhaps, some confusion 
of thought here. It might be more accurate to 
suggest that many sensitive writers showed 
themselves aware of a crisis, and possibly a 
disintegration, of Western civilization, and of 
a transition from an economy of capitalistic, 
industrialized expansion to one of highly 
organized co-operative socialization: from 
production for profit to production for use. 
But the minds of these writers and their 
conception of human destiny, whether they 
were profoundly Christian like Eliot or 
Liberal agnostics like E. M. Forster, had not 
changed. They were deeply concerned to re- 
flect the disintegration, spiritual, moral, politi- 
cal, and economic, as they saw it, but at the 
same time to preserve through the crisis the 
Christian or humanist values which they con- 
tinued to believe fundamental. The distinc- 
tion is an important one and causes Mr. Evans 
to underestimate, I feel, the enduring element 
in the work of a poet like Auden and the pro- 
fundity of his For the Time Being, and to omit all 
mention of the significant organic vitality of 
Dylan Thomas who had already published two 
volumes by 1939. But, with these reservations, 
it is hardly possible to praise too highly this 
brilliant brief analysis of what is most memo- 
rable in the literature between the wars. 
Following his comment that I have quoted 
on the fundamental changes taking place in 
our time, Mr. Evans goes on: ‘The: test of 
genius within the period is largely the degree 
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to which a writer has been able to convey into 
imaginative forms an awareness of how pro- 
found these changes have been.’ And this is 
the criterion on which his representative 
figures are chosen. He sees how ‘beyond social 
preoccupations the novelist returns to the study 
of the nature of man’ and that ‘that exploration 
of the individual personality is ultimately the 
unifying element in work as different as that of 
E. M. Forster, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
and Virginia Woolf’. Meanwhile ‘Man waits, 
often frustrated, at the door of a new era. He 
waits unhopefully, for the immediate prospect 
seems to be war and the ultimate conclusions 
are threatening and uncertain.’ Literature is 
filled with prognostications of the new barba- 
rism, and Mr. Evans concludes: 


‘Whatever may be the verdict of future 
generations, for those of us who lived through 
these decades the great writers are the 
genuinely creative artists who saw this crisis. 
and attempted to express it in imaginative 
terms. Other writers however brilliant 
fall somehow short of the highest level if 
they ignore this spiritual crisis in man’s 
history.’ 


This awareness of disintegration and of the 
recession of the horizons of hope in the more 
perceptive writers fixes a great gulf between 
them and the general public; and, we would 
add, since this awareness is expressed most 
forcibly and sensitively in poetry, is largely, if 
subconsciously, responsible for the widespread 
antagonism to such poetry and indeed to the 
whole school of ‘modern art’, literary or plastic. 
Such artists were imaginatively or intuitively 
aware that life was moving into a new era; and 
they could not hope at the outset to carry the 
general reader with them into this awareness of 
what Mr. Evans calls ‘the new, strange, harsh 
shape in which the world and civilization show 
themselves’. At the same time, and even 
though one of the most perceptive analysts of 
our crisis, T. S. Eliot, is among them, there is 
a large, and probably increasing, body of 
Christian and especially Catholic writers who, 
deriving an impetus from Hopkins and includ- 
ing Chesterton, Belloc, and C. S. Lewis, are 
strongly affirmative in the face of disaster; but 
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another world than this. 

As he turns to consider individual authors 
Mr. Evans is brilliantly evocative. The whole 
of Joyce from Dubliners to Finnegans Wake is 
summarized in a phrase: ‘In that power of 
fixing attention on the vision of man in his 
baseness, Joyce has his greatness.’ Or the 
central core of D. H. Lawrence’s doctrine is 
illuminated alike in its virtues and its defects: 

‘Out of that hatred of industrial England 
Lawrence reached a profound belief that in 
the crowded and inhibited life of modern 
cities the whole emotional and sexual life of 
man had been made mean and sordid. Ex- 
pressed in its simplest form his desire was to 
restore to himself in his emotions the same 
liveliness and beauty as he had found in the 
countryside. . . . He was flung back upon an 
emotional individualism, at its best almost 
mystical, at its worst mere egoism. Further, 
in excluding romanticism from man’s emo- 
tional life, he lost much of grace and beauty.’ 


The contrast with his friend and admirer, 
Aldous Huxley, is penetrating and just: ‘Law- 
rence is like some spirit on fire whose passion 
and intensity know neither rest nor abatement, 
while Huxley has a cerebral emphasis, critical 
and sardonic, which has a debilitating influence 
on his emotions.’ But it is on Forster, perhaps, 
that Mr. Evans is most interesting. 

E. M. Forster saw ‘the aim of the civilized 
life would be to enhance the quality of personal 
relations’, distinguishing between the civilized 
and the barbarians as between ‘those who have 
a room with a view and those who have not’. 
He stands as the last of the great defenders of 
intellectual liberalism: ‘He never relaxed from 
his vision of the man of good taste, able to 
exercise his senses and his talents, and maintain 
his faith that civilization is the sum of such men 
and women existing in an unorganised unity.’ 
His work reveals at once the achievement and 
the limitations of ‘the good pagan’ and his 
ideals. 

Besides the novelists—Forster, Lawrence, 
Joyce, Huxley, and Virginia Woolf—there are 
studies of inter-war trends in drama and 
‘biography, and sections on ‘War and the 
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Writer’ and ‘The Younger Generation’. If in 
the last Mr. Evans is least successful and 
slightly erratic in his judgements on the Auden 
group of poets, he is searchingly interpretative 
in the chapters on Eliot and Yeats. The change 
from the ‘early Yeats’ could scarcely be better 
put than when, speaking of his later ‘bare and 
unrhetorical poetry’, he points out that ‘some- 
how he has succeeded in maintaining beauty 
while yet suggesting that beauty lives pre- 
cariously in an uneasy world’. And in his brief 
survey of Eliot up to the Four Quartets he is 
masterly. He discerningly correlates the change 
from the disillusioned emptiness of The Hollow 
Men to the personal regeneration of Ash 
Wednesday with I. A. Richards’s now famous 
statement in 1926 that Eliot expressed a 
severance between his poetry and all beliefs, 
and Eliot’s explicit abandonment of such a 
position in the last chapter of The Use of Poetry 
and the Use of Criticism, in 1933. 

This book is criticism of the best kind; pene- 
trating, incisive, germinative rather than ex- 
haustive, it forces the reader to ask fundamental 
questions about the literature of our time, and 
to draw his own conclusions from the answers 
afforded him. No study of the period can hope 
to be profound without a consideration of the 
issues so insistently and forthrightly raised in 
the pages of this little volume. 


HERMANN. PESCHMANN 


STARS IN THE EAST 


The Peacock Lute. An anthology of poems in 
English by Indian writers. Edited by V. N. 
BuusHAN. Padma Publications Ltd., 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Moving Finger. An anthology of essays in 
literary and aesthetic criticism by Indian 
writers. Edited by V. N. BuusHan. Padma 
Publications Ltd., ros. net. 


These welcome anthologies complete the 
first half of an ambitious project by which 
Professor Bhushan designs to bring the world 
acquainted with the full range and achievement 
of Indian writers using the English tongue. 
They are to be followed by companion volumes 
containing short stories and one-act plays. If 
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these are anything like as stimulating as the 
present two, Professor Bhushan will deserve a 
special salute from his countrymen as well as 
from us. He deserves a salute, anyway, for the 
enthusiastic labours he has devoted to the 
selection and editing of these poems and essays. 

It is more than 130 years since the first 
Hindu college for the teaching of English to 
Indians was founded in Calcutta: more than a 
century since, on Macaulay’s recommendation, 
‘it was decided’, as H. A. L. Fisher put it, ‘that 
the peoples of India should be educated in the 
language, the literature, and the science of their 
conquerors’. Did Macaulay dimly guess what 
golden apples might ripen from the grafting of 
our rich and sturdy English literature on to the 
old, mysterious Indianttree? Whether or no, 
these books prove how fruitful that decision 
was. Since 1828 and 1837, when in turn 
Kashiprad Ghose and Michael Dutt, each with 
his head full of Scott and Byron, left the Hindu 
College in Calcutta, Indian poets have been 
writing in English and producing—the best of 
them—poetry that does honour to the East and 
rewards the West. 

The Peacock Lute represents thirty-five poets, 
the earliest, Kashiprad Ghose, born in 1809, 
the latest, Mohanlal Kashyap, born in 1917. 
Professor Bhushan (nothing if not exuberant, 
but disarming because so happily so) adds a 
foreword to each, annotating his or her—for 
five women are among the company—life and 
work. These are useful and so are the prefatory 
essays in which he surveys the growth of Indo- 
English poetry and places his poets in their 
periods, both literary and actual. Space pre- 
vents any detailed discussion of individual per- 
formance in this most interesting and surprising 
collection. But taken as a whole the poems 
show steady development from the early imita- 
tive exercises of the pioneers a hundred years 
ago. India’s own voice rings out now, true and 
unmistakable, and English metres, words, and 
idiom are for the most part thoroughly mas- 
tered and subdued to personal expression of 
personal experience. 

There are many beauties in the book, whether 
of stanzas adroitly handled, of bold or subtle 
image, of thought cleanly crystalized, of emo- 
tion communicated. And all of it is informed 
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with the spiritual sense natural still in that 
vast continent where man is a little thing under 
the sun though part and parcel of the whole 
harmonious universe and of his own gods. 
Western materialism or intellectual elaboration 
has no place here. Let me quote Sri Auro- 
bindo’s strong, beating lines: 
My soul unhorizoned widens to measureless 
sight, 
My body is God’s happy living tool, 
My spirit a vast sun of deathless light. 
And Baldoon Dhingra, calmly musing: 
We have our destiny, we who do not know 
Why or how we have happened, what we 
shall be, 
Whether you or I in reality are; 
We have a share in something beyond our 
thought; 
Love and Life have their value; there is no 
waste 
And, after the stars go out, comes ever the 
dawn. 


I wish there were space for the whole of this 
same poet’s vivid, startling Day and Night, which 


Day is a golden grain of corn 
Which the sun sows; 

Night is the crow that eats the corn 
Before it grows. 


Or for Harindranath Chattopadhyaya’s Noon: 


The noon, a mystic dog with paws of fire 

Runs through the sky in ecstasies of drouth 

Licking the earth with tongue of golden 
flame 

Set in a burning mouth. 


Or for G. K. Chettur’s quietly wrought sonnets 
on Death; or for his younger brother S. K. 
Chettur’s Glow-worm, ending: 


Who knows where Light begins, where 
shadows end? 


Or many more of a host of lines or poems 
wonderful because they are full of wonder. 
There is no room. 

As to the other anthology, The Moving 
Finger, this is so alive with perception, idea, and 
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the supple play of intelligence on study that it 
needs a whole article to itself. All the essays are 
worth while and the Eastern light on our poets, 
though sometimes healthily provokirfg, is 
strangely revealing. Among the seventeen 
essays in the book P. E. Dustoor’s ‘World of 
Words’, S. Dutt’s ‘Opium and Coleridge’, 
S. M. Imam’s ‘Poetry of the Invisible’, J. 
Amarantha’s understanding defence of ‘Kipling 
as a Poet’, and J. H. Zuberi’s ‘John Donne’ 
specially appeal. But there is matter in all of 
them and originality both in attack and 
approach. And Tagore’s “The Religion of an 
Artist’ is an education to any writer anywhere. 
VIOLA GERARD GARVIN 


The Time is out of joint. A study of Hamlet. By 
Roy Waker. Andrew Dakers. 6s. 
Whenever I read Hamlet I think of words 

that Swinburne wrote in an essay on Emily 

Bronté, because they express so perfectly our 

natural surrender to the fascination of Hamlet’s 

character as Shakespeare created it: “We are 
made to feel at every step forward which our 
imagination takes under her guidance that thus 
and not otherwise, but in all things altogether 
even as we are told and shown it was and must 
have been with the human figure set before us 
in his actions and suffering; that thus and not 
otherwise he absolutely must and would have 
felt and thought and spoken under the pro- 
posed conditions.’ And why does the character 
of Hamlet persist in exerting such a fascination? 

Partly, I suppose, because he is so modern. 

We, who to-day multiply our personalities 

through a thousand perplexing moods and are 

bewildered by the kaleidoscopic changes of 
our outlook on life, never leave Hamlet behind 
us as simpler and less complex than ourselves. 

He moves always beside us, ready to take our 

hand whenever we feel so inclined—and it is 

probably true that he was never better under- 
stood than he is to-day. In this book Mr. Roy 

Walker shows himself well qualified in ethical 

insight and perceptive sympathy to enlarge our 

knowledge and interpretation of the play. 

For him, as for Walter Raleigh, ‘the horizon 
is widened far beyond the narrow range of 
possible action and the play becomes, as 

Shakespeare meant it to be, a dazzling vision 
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of the pitiful state of humanity. The old woes 
of the world are revived and pass like shadows 
before the spectator’—and throughout his 
book Mr. Walker is sleeplessly conscious that 
the core of the tragedy is that Hamlet knows 
himself to be, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, an 
instrument and not an agent, and an agent, 
be it said, in the hands of God. ‘All lies in 
serious matters end at last in broken heads’ 
says Carlyle somewhere. So in the play, 
where the air is heavy with imposture,' and 
all that is high and pure is smothered in corrup- 
tion, suddenly the fire from Heaven bursts 
and overwhelms guilty and innocent alike. 
But in the end truth and justice have prevailed, 
and as always, at the cost of sacrifice the victory 
over évil has been won. This is how, as it 
seems to me, Mr. Roy Campbell interprets the 
spiritual significance of the play. Of the many 
problems on which he has thrown refreshing 
light, want of space prevents me from writing, 
but one word I would add—few critics have 
written better about Ophelia. Altogether the 
book is a profoundly perceptive interpretation 
of the play. GEORGE COOKSON 


Thus to Revisit... By James Acate. Home 
and van Thal. 1947. 10s. 6d. 


Those who knew James Agate well were 
accustomed to regard him with a blend of 
admiration and compassion: admiration for 
his courage, his wit, his salesmanship; com- 
passion for that quirk in his nature which could 
transform these qualities into aggressiveness, 
rudeness, and bounce. Just as he had to be the 
one man who did what was forbidden to all 
others—show him a ‘No smoking’ notice and 
he instantly lit a cigar—so he laboured con- 
stantly under an obligation to shock, to affront, 
to provoke. Naturally Agate being Agate, 
these aspects present themselves—though to a 
lesser degree than in much of his writing—in 
this reissue of miscellaneous essays, ranging in 
date from 1917 to 1940 and in subject from 
the theatre to the boxing-ring, from Ypres to 
Olympia, from murderers to misquotations. 


' I am partly indebted here to some words of J. A. 
Froude on the corruption of the Church just before the 
Protestant Revolt. They seem singularly apposite to the 
state of Denmark as Hamlet found it. 


is 
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The trouble with most of Agate’s occasional 
writing was that he knew too much and carried 
too much of what he knew au bout des épingles— 
as I feel certain he would have written here 
instead of ‘at his fingers’ ends’. His criticism— 
unlike that of too many critics to-day—was 
based on an enormous plinth of solid know- 
ledge which he had acquired by no other 
method than hard labour and study; and this 
reservoir of material left him never at a loss for 
an illustration, as this present book repeatedly 
demonstrates. But as it also demonstrates, it 
left him never at a loss for a red herring either; 
such as Madame Tessandier, for instance, who 
appears from nowhere and leads his essay on 
Player’s Progress to a conclusion very far from 
that towards which it seemed to start. It was 
this aspect of his criticism which so infuriated 
those authors whose books he reviewed; his 
method, they felt, was to open the book at 
random, pick out a phrase, leap on its back and 
ride it off anywhere—except to the point. The 
method, in this volume, remains the same; its 
effect will depend on how much the reader 
enjoys being whirled off on this sort of gallop- 
ing escapade; starting with ecstasy and closing 
with Tessandier’s irrelevant tears of rage; open- 
ing with the importance of clothes and ending 
in a spiritualistic interview with Oscar Wilde. 
Agate being Agate, one is always moving 
rapidly in first-class company; but a succession 
of moonlight steeplechases in pursuit of wild 
geese becomes a little bemusing. Nor will all 
these essays stand up to reprinting to-day. 
Those which come best out of the ordeal are 
the most simple and straightforward, such as 
that on Zola or the one entitled ‘White Kid 
Gloves’, but there is much that was merely 
ephemeral; as if, recognizing this at the time, 
he has over-written himself in the attempt to 
make more of these items than they would 
carry. And surely a visit to Ypres in 1924 is 
vieux jeu (as doubtless he would have said again) 
in 1947. 

Nothing is more provoking to the reviewer 
who has dissected his author, identifying and 
noting his defects, than the discovery that the 
author was well aware of them, gloried in them, 
and is prepared to defend them convincingly. 
It is so here. One accuses Agate of wandering, 


or as he would call it ‘meandering’, and then 
one reads on p. 134 ‘a dramatic critic . . . looks 
upon meandering very much as Alpine climbers 
look upon their rope. The rope will be there 
if it is wanted.’ Perfectly sound. One notes 
down ‘mania for quotations’ and on p. 100 is 
confronted with ‘a good writer quotes . . . to 
enrich his reader’s mind . . . because he has 
something vital to say . . . which has already 
been said in words better than any he can him- 
self invent’. Why not? Certainly Agate’s 
quotations do ‘enrich the reader’s mind’, for 
one of his gifts was a genius for picking out the 
currants—any kind of currants from any kind 
of bun: but one may grudge so many quota- 
tions to a man who could write such a picture 
as ‘an enormous disconcerting negro shone and 
basked, and rolled under his red fez the yellow 
of his bilious eyes’; and whose description of a 
fatal accident on Pillar Rock thirty years ago 
is still charged with the horror that drenched 
him at the time. Yet, if one’s final reflection 
is ‘What an immense amount of his space 
Agate filled up with other people’s writing’, it 
is immediately qualified by ‘Ah—but what 
good bits he picked out!’ What a mine the man 
was after all! HILTON BROWN 


Maurice Baring. A Postscript by Laura Lovat. 
With some Letters and Verse. Hollis & 
Carter. 10s. 6d. 


It is odd to record that as far as general sur- 
veys of modern writing go and so far as encyclo- 
paedic articles on English literature during the 
twentieth century reach, both Ronald Firbank 
and Maurice Baring have suffered almost a 
total eclipse. And on reflection it is even odder 
still, because it is hard to find two writers more 
different in outlook, and their one similarity— 
an understanding of how delightful a leisured 
life could be with 1906 vintage port after 
dinner and gala first-night receptions at the 
opera—is at best a superficial one. Firbank’s 
novels are a series of irrelevancies; of triviality 
as a theme for fiction brought to its excelsis 
within seven books, whereas Baring who wrote 
nearly seven times that number never for one 
instant wanted for a dividing-line between the 
irrelevant and the serious because for him 
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nothing was trivial: ing was an adven- 
ture, as it was for his friends Belloc and Chester- 
ton, and when the latter reviewing Round the 
World in Any Number of Days declared that Mr. 
Baring when he went round the world went 
round the universe, he was writing what well 
might have served Maurice as an epitaph. 
Certainly Lady Lovat’s postscript, enhanced 
by many letters, poems, and translations, to- 
gether with two additional Appendixes—one 
a personal impression of Maurice by Princess 
Marthe Bibesco, the other an essay on the 
influence of the classics upon his mind by 
Monsignor Ronald Knox—stand as testi- 
monies to Chesterton’s dictum. 

In both Round the World in Any Number of Days 
and The Puppet Show of Memory, Maurice, as 
Lady Lovat notes, had written most of his 
‘ biography himself. Yet there were still the 
years from the end of the first World War to his 
death in 1945 to be bridged. Lady Lovat’s 


postscript—it is just over thirty pages—at- © 


tempts briefly to do this and within the limited 
measure of such a frame it achieves its purpose. 
Fortunately, too, it is not so much the work of a 
professional writer (one well knows how impec- 
cable but dead this type of memoir can be if 
left to the wrong hands) as that of a faithful 
friend; and it is for this reason the last few 
pages, describing Maurice’s final days and 
written in dialogue form, have no trace of 
theatricality about them: on the contrary, by 
their very starkness they achieve an added 
dignity. 

In 1900 Maurice, writing from Copenhagen 
to his friend Hubert Cornish, said: ‘It is dark 
and raining, and the climate makes one feel as 
if one had no bones at all, and makes one’s 
nerves sing so that you feel like Nietzsche and 
Hedda Gabler mixed; but after a day I believe 
you feel gloriously well and wake up as Here- 
ward the Wake.’ It is a comment which epi- 
tomizes clearly his wit—the wit of a man of 
letters whose culture has not smothered his 
ability to see the world in good round terms, 
to appreciate hock as well as Hélderlin, the 
late Mr. Middleton’s talks on gardening as 
much as Mendelssohn’s oratorios. In no sense 
was his knowledge stored for the sake of 


pedantry, but only for its value in showing the 
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many facets there are in the way of truth that 
is Life. ‘People will always read what they 
want to read, listen to what they wish to listen 
to; many who have no learning develop vision, 
even over things they know nothing about.’ 
Maurice Baring belonged to the old tradition, 
the old tradition of a European Christen- 
dom, for the continuance of whose values he 
never ceased to fight against the growing 
infringement of the servile state. Indeed, like 
both his friends, Belloc and Chesterton, he too 
has left his mark: it may only be a thin pencil 
line compared with their sweeping strokes 
drawn in Indian ink across the world, but like 
theirs it is also indelible. 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Henry Fielding. By EvizABETH JENKINS. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By Lettice Cooper. 
London. Home &' Van Thal. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


The publishers of the ‘English Novelist 
Series’ (to which these two books belong and 
which already includes thirty-two volumes) 
are, surely, supplying a widely felt want and, 
in their own words, giving an opportunity ‘to 
evoke the interest and enlarge the conceptions 
of the reader who has no special knowledge of 
the English Classics’. Pleasant in format (the 
jacket is in itself a little work of art!), light in 
the hand, and financially kind to the pocket, 
the volumes are, in a very practical sense of the 
word, ‘companionable’, and we can scarcely 
imagine a better or easier method of increasing 
one’s store of literary knowledge than the inclu- 
sion of one or other of them in satchel or brief- 
case, on the diurnal trip to town. 

It is true that of the titles already announced 
some few may appear, by critical literary 
standards, to deal with rather dated ‘Im- 
mortals’. That pleasant caterer for juvenile 
tastes of the recent past, Mrs. Molesworth, and 
Frances Hodgson Burnett of Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy fame may seem born to flourish and perish 
within the limits of their own day. But the 
majority, like the two volumes under present 
review, have an unquestioned claim to remem- 
brance. 
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Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, with her enthusiastic 
admiration for her subject, both as an author 
and a man, contradicts the literary axiom that 
the creator of Tom Jones is ‘not a woman’s 
writer’, that in feminine circles his name can 
never be mentioned with the same affection as 
Richardson’s. We recognize in Miss Jenkins 
the genuine Fielding-Fan. She even goes out 
of her way to refer to an element of ‘lewd 
excitement’ perceptible in Clarissa Harlowe and 
apparently finds little of that sort to offend her 
in Tom Jones! At any rate, of the latter master- 
piece she gives a really masterly, extensive, and 
unsqueamish analysis and is to be congratu- 
lated, too, on her recognition of the high quali- 
ties of Jonathan Wild—its deep knowledge of 
the life and habits of the criminal classes, its 


_ fearless exposure of the faulty workings of the 


Law and the keenly ironic narrative, in which 
a great moral lesson is so adroitly concealed— 
and set forth. On Amelia, of course, she lavishes 
well-earned praise, passes in competent review 
all the less famous works, dramatic or didactic, 
and finds time to present, in full measure, the 
rich human interest of Fielding’s life and 
temperament and the lasting influence he— 
though less stolidly virtuous than many of 
our social reformers—exerted on social con- 
ditions. 

Miss Cooper, writing on R. L. Stevenson, 
has had to contend with an embarrassment of 
riches, with the great cloud of previous bio- 
graphers, who have borne witness to the unique 
fascination of that most charming artist and 
human being. But with a fresh mind and an 
admirable avoidance of fine writing, she has 
contrived to make a quite worth-while con- 
tribution to the abundant Stevensonia. 

Of interesting detail she gives plenty; but 
the stage is never overcrowded and the central 
figure, with its vivid, yet sombre, colouring and 


_ restless, yet impressive, dignity, moves, always 


recognizable, through the changing scenes and 
moods of its ‘long-short’ life from the birth and 
breeding in the grey Calvinistic North to the 
years of love, labour and laughter which, at 
last, in the sun-steeped Tropics, were ‘rounded 
with a sleep’. Stevenson’s ever-ruling passion 
—devotion to his craft—is well brought out, in 
its relation to his fervent human affections and 
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love of living, and a careful and comprehensive 
account is given of his pen-work—though per- 
haps we should have liked to hear a little more 
about the poetry! 

In conclusion, we must gratefully admit that 
though both Miss Jenkins and Miss Cooper 
write ostensibly for the normal reader, even 
life-long literary students may gain something 
from the perusal of these competent little 


biographies. G. M. HORT 


The English Abigail. By DorotHy MARGARET 
Stuart. Macmillan. 155. 


There is nothing so soothing as hearing about 
other people’s difficulties. To the harassed 
housewife of the twentieth century this book, 
containing the tit-bits of five hundred years of 
domestic worries, is a sheer delight. Did we 
ever think that the ‘servant problem’ was a 
modern one? We are disabused of the idea. 
Moreover, our ancestresses had to contend 
with disadvantages unknown to us. Their 
habit of employing indigent female relatives as 
confidential maids was liable to be productive of 
intrigue with the sons and even with the master 
of the house; their plan, in the absence of hot- 
water-bottles, of causing the maids to sleep in 
the family beds to air them before the return 
of the family from holidays, was apt to intro- 
duce other living organisms besides the maids 
into the beds; the extreme lowness of the 
customary wages encouraged the maids to 
steal tea, sugar, and their mistress’s clothing, 
while the deportation, flogging, or even hang- 
ing, which the law meted out for such offences, 
must have made a kind-hearted mistress think 
twice before handing over a delinquent to 
justice. 

Miss Stuart has ferreted out the most unusual 
and intriguing bits of information, besides tell- 
ing in her own inimitable style the stories of 
Pepys’s amours with his Deb., of the Carlyles’ 
unstable household in Cheyne Row, and of 
Lord Byron’s struggles with his wife’s devoted 
Clermont. There is the tale of Miss Blandy, 
who was hanged for poisoning her father on 
the evidence of her maids; there is Sir Joshua’s 
macaw, who savagely attacked the portrait of 
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his enemy the maid who cleaned the dining- 
room; there is Defoe’s workhouse-child, Mol! 
Flanders, whom the Poor Law authorities 
planned to send into domestic service at the 
age of eight. And there are besides five 
centuries of details of dress, wages, duties, 
peccadillos, and devotion, which will make 
this a favourite bedside-book with every house- 
wife who is lucky enough to get a copy. 
CICELY BOAS 


J. M. Txompson’s Collected Verse. Blackwell. 
10s. 6d. 


It is one test of the goodness of any book if 
you can read it with pleasure after another 
book, of whatever sort, that you admire. I had 
been reading The City of Dreadful Night when 
Mr. J. M. Thompson’s Collected Verse came to 
hand. A far cry from the terrible solitude of 
a Victorian melancholic to these fresh and 
pointed observations, in the main from a 
college angle, on people, places, men, and 
events, reprinted, most of them from the 
Oxford Magazine. The social historian, the 
Ensor, of the next century will find this small 
volume of 175 pages a valuable help towards 
a reconstitution of the Oxford temper during 
those stressful years 1939-46. The historian 
author, first theologian, then authority of the 
French Revolution, will appear, doubtless, as 
one of those choicer spirits who could represent 
his time and yet see beyond it, as these stanzas 
from the most penetrating poem in the book, 
To our Improvers, indicate: 

O reconstructionists! be warned, 

And give humanity its due: 

The unprogressive folk you scorned 

May prove more radical than you... . 


Your spades and buckets serve to build 
Sand-castles of securi 

Whose frail defences may be spilled 

By the first onslaught of the sea. 


The Senior Common Room, so often a multiple 
brain without a heart, occasionally spawns a 
curious, and not unrewarding, variant. None 
knows, or expresses, better than this Fellow of 


Magdalen that sweet malignity of Alma Mater 
(in which Godley, for instance, was in print too 


shrewd to indulge) whereby none of her pillars 
appear flawless: 


To-day a funeral service and a hatchment, 
A notice in The Times—all comme il faut; 
To-morrow we will cultivate detachment, 
And say—Perhaps *twas time that he 
should go. 


To some of us that is the University, just that, 
and nothing more. What makes this learned 
man a poet, of an eighteenth-century, a John 
Dyer, cast, is that, dowered with the academic 
habit of mind, he can yet at times paint in a 
manner of his own, like his evening hour: 

When the tired sun has gone off duty 

And nature dips her brush in mist 

And every daylight tint grows duller 

From emerald to amethyst 

Like an old-fashioned water-colour. 


His book revolves round three pivots, tours in 
his favourite Wales, the first in irregular Hudi- 
brastics, the second in hexameters, with an 
occasional pentameter, and a rhyme-word in 
every other line, the third in anapaestic coup- 
lets. He is a not too scrupulous rhymer (the 
first tour runs to fifty pages), but anyone familiar 
with the summit of Plynlimmon will recognize 
the poetic truth of 


Here as I higher climbed, the mist 
Which with its shadowy finger-tips 
Caressed the upper heights, and kissed 
The summit-ridge with its cool lips, 
Fell in a clinging cold embrace 

On all the mountain, and shut out 
The sky above, the earth below, 

And of the track left scarce a trace, 
But Boyg-like bafflement and doubt 
Which side to turn, which way to go. 


The passages in Plynlimmon on William Gilpin, 
on why we love rivers, in the second piece to 
the eclecticism of Sir Joshua Reynolds, though 


one may not agree that “Beauty’s a gramophone 


disc that is damaged by each repetition’, and 
in the third piece to progress through apparent 
regress are interesting and amiable disquisi- 
tions en style ancien. The volume concludes with 
‘religious musings’ evoked by Lord Tweeds- 
muir’s grave at Elsfield in a six-line stanza, of 
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which every fifth line rhymes with the first 
line of the stanza following, and an envoy. 
‘All Life ’s proof-reading’ says the last, so I note 
the following ‘for our next edition’: on p. 36, 
the rhyme demands that ‘folks’ be ‘folk’, and 
on p. 170 that ‘stroke’ be ‘strokes’. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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_ Lane, The Bodley Head. 6s. 

Poems. By Rupoir Nassaver. Methuen. 6s. 

Stars’ Roundelay. By Isape Wyatt. Andrew 
Dakers. 5s. 

Murdock and Other Poems. By Francis Berry. 
Andrew Dakers. 5s. 

Poems from Obscurity. By Marciap Evans. 
Andrew Dakers. 55. | 

Marginal Man. By Martin S. Attwoop. The 
Liberal Press (New York City). 

Canadian Poetry Magazine. Edited by EarLe 
Birney. The Canadian Authors’ Associa- 
tion. 50 cents. 


The output of sane, competent, pleasant, if 
not epoch-making, verse appears to be on the 
increase, which is a satisfactory and remark- 
able fact in this frustrated world. It is becom- 
ing the aim of most poets once more to make 
their meaning clear rather than deliberately 
to obscure it, and though they may employ 
depressing titles, their work is far from being a 
message of despair. 

Mrs. P. D. Cummins, for instance, is no 
apostle of defeat. Her poems are the work of a 
mature, highly educated mind—massive son- 
nets in the Shakespearian manner, poems on 
dramatic and classical subjects, J am Duchess of 
Malfi still, Ophelia, Cassandra, What’s he to 
Hecuba? The sequence ‘For W. M. H.’ begin- 
ning with Lust for Lust is strong meat, but its 
bitterness is redeemed by the taste of true 
poetry. In lighter vein, though still with the 
touch of bitterness, is the skilfully turned 
Human Comedy: 


The curtain ’s lifted, 
The stage is set, 
Bow to the audience, 

Marionette. 


These poems are of excellent metrical quality 
and should have some permanent value. 

After Battle also comes from the House of 
Macmillan. Mr. James Monahan is no less 
competent in his versification, though less 
classical in his style and subject-matter. He is 
interesting when he records his impressions of 
vanquished Germany: 

Sunday, a cringing town 

a church whose mockery of walls protected 

only a year-old ruin... 


but he is at his most endearing in those little 
scenes of domestic life which mark his home- 
coming. A poem entitled Perambulator begins: 
No, but it is a trim ship, newly glowing 
with April paint and leashed expectancy .. . 
and ends: 
they in their frailty on that ocean-street, 
they with discoverers’ eyes, scanning strange 
glories, 
I turn indoors to write this brief conceit 
Till tea-time brings them home with travel- 
lers’ stories. 


This poem, for its freshness and charm, deserves 
a permanent place in the anthologies. 

Mr. Jocelyn Brooke again challenges the 
criticism of defeatism in his title December 
Spring, but in the event his poems prove to be 
more of Spring than of December. He is pre- 
eminently a botanist, and there is scarcely a 
poem in the book without its quota of flowers 
—not merely the common flowers of the poet’s 
garden, the rose, the lily, and the daffodil, but 
all kinds of strange specimens: helleborine, 
coreopsis, leopard’s-bane, betony, henbane, 
setterwort, taw-grass, spider-orchis—to name 
only a few. Even in his resentment at the 
ravages of war over his beloved landscapes— 

Now in green lands 
The soldiers eat the past— 


he manages to make the reader feel the per- 
manence of Nature and the impermanence of 


. destruction; despite his insistence on ruin, as 
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he saw it in several theatres of war, his eye is 
always caught by the flowers rather than by 
the broken architecture. 

Rudolf Nassauer favours the more incom- 
prehensible school of poetry, which dispenses 
with capital initials and is not very much con- 
cerned with rhyme and metre. Metamorphosis, 
which begins: 

Hope in the girl’s eye 

Drives the grey sky... 
has the haunting refrain, repeated between 
stanzas: ‘Sea in, sea out, sea in, sea out.” These 
are poems for the sophisticated: the simple 
reader will make little of them. 

Messrs. Andrew Dakers are coming to the 
fore as publishers of verse, and have sent us 
three volumes this month. 

Miss Isabel Wyatt’s Stars’ Roundelay contains 
many thoughtful religious poems: 

When Lucifer would lift me 

On pinions perilous fleet, 
Lord, teach Thou me the pilgrim function 
Of my feet. 
Nor does she allow defeatism to overwhelm 
her. Victory Day begins: 

The war is won—But if we count the cost? 

Even the victors have but lost, but lost. 
and ends: 

Not till I walk on billows quieted, 

Can I in place of dragon’s teeth sow—bread. 
Miss Wyatt is a skilful and obviously experi- 
enced writer of verse, and ends her book with 
some fragments translated from the German. 

Mr. Francis Berry’s Murdock is a long poem 
reprinted from Life and Letters. It tells in lusty 
narrative style the story of the wood outside 
Murdock village, haunted by the ghosts of 
two brothers who had fought one another to 
the death many years ago. The tale proceeds 
vividly through a dozen pages of village gossip, 
pictures of natural scenery, and descriptions of 
the sound and fury of the fighting brothers, 
intended to make our flesh creep, then ends 
suddenly on a quite different note in which the 
simple country ghost-story becomes a high- 
sounding allegory and we are unexpectedly 
told that ‘Murdock’s Brothers are the World’s 
new Fame’. The remaining poems in the book 
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lack the simplicity of Murdock and deal with 
such things as Centaurs, Horns of Lud, and 
the Nordic Pole; they are almost too full of 
allusions to be assimilated without copious 
notes. The versification is particularly rich in 
alliteration and assonances. 

Miss Margiad Evans’s Poems from Obscurity 
are pleasant and homely on such themes as ‘A 
Sparrow singing! what surprise !’—‘Tf it is fine 
tomorrow .. .’, and “The lily-bloom has drunk 
a bee’. There is a grisly little Ballad of Mountain 
Vowr which gives a vivid picture of life on the 
Welsh country-side which the poet obviously 
knows well. 

Mr. Martin Allwood’s Marginal Man comes 
from the Liberal Press of New York City and isa 
refreshing novelty among our otherwise British 
products. Particularly striking is Occidental 
Nightmare which is a poem of twenty lines, 
beginning: ‘My God my God I am my own 
God’, and rings the changes on these five 
words only, with the addition of one other 
word, ‘Strange’. 

We are glad to welcome a copy of the 
Canadian Poetry Magazine, edited by Mr. Earle 
Birney, which contains, among other interest- 
ing pieces, a long poem in a naval setting en- 
titled Behind the Log, by Mr. E. J. Pratt, which 
was broadcast on the Canadian radio on New 
Year’s Day. It is an extremely fine, virile, first- 
hand piece of work, which deserves a perma- 
nent place in world-war poetry. All these 
poems have freshness, and novelty, and do not 
seem so conscious of their lineal heritage from 
the classics as some of our English poets tend to 
be. These new-world writers can use without 
self-consciousness such metaphors ‘culled from 
science as ‘the X-ray grey’, ‘to pull the stick 
of hope, and climb . . .’, ‘transposes teletype to 
rhyme’. They know their mythology too: 


while to and fro 
and about we go 
With Mammon or Psyche or Uncle Joe. 


It is interesting also to read the reviews of 
poetry-books, the editorial, and the results 
of poetry-competitions: we shall hope to be 
allowed to see further issues of this enterprising 
Quarterly. 
CICELY BOAS 
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POETS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Selected Poems of Francis Carey Slater. With a 
biographical introduction by R. C. K. 
Ensor. Cumberlege: Oxford University 
Press. 85. 6d. net. 


Mr. Slater is well known in South Africa and 
it is to be hoped that this selection will increase 
his reputation here. His writing over a period 
of nearly forty years is well represented and all, 
even the earliest, of these poems are impres- 
sively mature. 


I... make my pilgrimage 
At trek-ox pace, through plains austere and 
brown 


he claims with justice. He is particularly suc- 
cessful in making us aware of vastness: 
Wilderness, sterile and parched, far-stretch- 
ing away to the skyline, 
Desolate, stone-freckled waste, gaunt and 
inclement Karroo. 


His masterpiece, Drought, deserves a wider 
popularity: others have used the parched land 
as a symbol of contemporary sterility, but no 
one has combined with that symbol such in- 
tensely felt descriptions of the physical drought. 
Quotation cannot do justice to the magnificent 
way in which the oppressiveness and glare of 
the heat and the hopelessness it induces are 
re-created for us and contrasted with the fresh- 
ness and relief of the rain when it comes: 


Suddenly the drums of the rain are beating, 
Over the hills her shining banner comes. 


Mr. Slater is not a poet of sudden flashes and 
detachable gems; his effects are cumulative, 
built up patiently and without hurry, and 
gaining proportionately in depth and solidity. 
This volume gives us a full, vivid, and detailed 
picture of South Africa which, even without 
the biographical introduction, testifies to a 
long and crowded life, a love for his native 
scene, and a deep understanding of all South 
Africa’s problems and peoples; it is national 
poetry of an unusual quality. 


The Swinging Lantern. By Wurrep H. Bart- 
LETT. Williams & Norgate Ltd. 25. 6d. net. 


The White Radiance. By J. K. C. Horrman. 
Fortune Press. 6s. net. 

The Moving Image. By JuprrH Wricut. Mel- 
bourne: The Meanjin Press. 6s. 6d. net. 
Poems of the Passionate East. By P. R. Karxint. 
The New Book Company Ltd., Bombay. 

2s. net. 


Reading these poets one wonders whether 
even the ‘grand style’ is as elusive as that will- 
o’-the-wisp, simplicity. Mr. Bartlett’s felicity 
of phrase and ear for music are seen best in his 
poems of nature observation; frequently his 
idyllic limpidity recalls W. H. Davies, from 
whom he has obviously learnt much. 

I flick an eyelid, and a tree, 

Lovely with leaf, immortal grows: 
No thieving frost may take from me 
What this green moment knows. 


Stanzas such as this—and he has many—are 
exquisite, but his real contemplative depth is 
sometimes obscured by the closeness between 
simplicity and triteness in such lines as 
Seek ever the ultimate Source of Things 
Lest self, too, die. 


Like most young poets since Keats he tends to 
overwork the hyphen (‘bird-note’, ‘silver-clear’, 
‘wonder-lure’ in three successive short lines), 
but his genuine lyrical ability makes his early 
death the more regrettable. 

Mr. Hoffman’s range is wider, but he, too, is 
at his best in his simplest vein. Yet his appar- 
ent simplicity is deceptive: at times it is a 
studied and archaic simplicity which detracts 
from his spontaneity by too great a reliance on 
familiar metres and an out-dated poetic diction 
(‘thou’, ‘yon’, ‘ere’, and ‘I vow’). 

Beloved, be thou not alarmed, 
Nor doubt the tumbling days, 

A world of men may all forsake 
The things they hold and praise. 


This has an eighteenth-century flavour (else- 
where he apostrophizes his Sweet Fair) which, 
charming as it is, inevitably suggests the 
pastiche; its sincerity is unquestioned, but it 
seems almost too private for publication. His 
use of less cramping verse forms suggests a 
power and originality to which the over-sweet 
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music of his more traditional metres does less 
than justice. 

As the metrical regularity, the preoccupation 
with beauty and the contemplative note of 
these poets corresponds to the intimacy of the 
English country-side, so the freer movement, 
the scope, and the cogent challenge of Judith 
Wright’s work suggests a vaster, wilder scene 
and achieves a genuine simplicity in its single- 
mindedness. The title is taken from Plato— 
‘Time is a moving image of eternity’—and 
time is a dominant theme, but the title is rele- 
vant in another sense. Preferring subtler and 
less rigidly articulated metres, the poet must 
rely for her effect on her imagery, and strikingly 
moving her images can be. She describes the 
impact of war on a dreamer: 


But time sprang from its coil and struck his 
heart, 

and all the world shrank small as a grenade. 

Over the sun of an idle afternoon 

a doom of planes drew darkness like a 
shade. 


Again, 
The witchball hour returns the twisted face 
of what we are, 


or 


Now, fragile heart swung in your webs of 


Here is a poetic imagination taut, powerful, and 
incisive, capable of producing strong physical 
sensations in the reader, an almost tangible 
impression of the Australian landscape, and 
which can turn to prophecy in work of remark- 
able maturity. 

Mr. Kaikini’s prose poems also depend upon 
their imagery which to the Westcrn mind 
appears at time almost sultry in its exoticism 
and at times almost banal. (In this respect his 
title is perhaps unfortunate.) Once the ear has 
become attuned to his idiom, however, their 
appeal grows, their rhythm becomes more 
hauntingly apparent, and the passionate inten- 
sity of their conception marks him out as a 
writer of real lyrical force. 


D. S. R. WELLAND 


CHINTZ AND OLD CHINA 


Victorian Best Seller: The World of Charlotte M. 
Yonge. By MARGARET Mare and A.icia C, 
PercivaL. Harrap. 155. 


A society innured to crashing sounds and 
clashing colours is likely to respond in one of 
two ways to the calm cadences and cool tints 
in the mind and art of ‘Miss Charlotte’: it 
will either set up a stubborn, exasperated resist- 
ance, or it will surrender half wistfully to the 
enchantment. ‘Nostalgic’ is an overworked 
word, especially in relation to time rather than 
to place, but one need not be an octogenarian 
in order to feel that the vanished world of her 
novels must have been in many ways a good 
world, containing many elements which it 
would be equally astonishing and consoling to 
meet with in our own. 

When in 1940 an article in The Times drew 
from Miss E. M. Delafield a few modest correc- 
tions and some modest suggestions as to the 
order in which Miss Yonge’s works should be 
read, she brought down upon the editor’s head 
an avalanche of almost five hundred letters, so 
strong was the cult, so fervent were the devotees 
nearly forty years after the shy, frumpish yet 
imposing figure had disappeared from the 
green seclusion of her Hampshire hermitage. 
The first sequel to this correspondence was the 
publication in 1943 of Mrs. Georgina Battis- 
combe’s Charlotte M. Yonge, with an introduc- 
tion by E. M. Delafield. It was a good book, 
leaving the way open for yet another good 
book. There was still lacking a comprehensive 
study of the social background which made 
‘Miss Charlotte’ what she was and her novels 
what they were, and a detailed, analytical 
survey of her works against that background. 
These have now been provided by Margaret 
Mare and Alicia C. Percival in Victorian Best 
Seller. It is biographical in that it traces the 
course of a virtuous, uneventful career: but its 
chief interest and value lie in those sections 
which unfold the Victorian social scene, Vic- 
torian family life and a Victorian retrospect. 
The rich, the poor, the church, occupations, 
relationships, travel, times, taste, clothes, 
and conventions, all are used to build up a 
sequence of pictures as rewarding as the earlier 
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social scenes in Punch and ranging from the 
crinolined, dimpled Miss of Leech to the 
Juno-esque and bustled matron of du Maurier. 

It is a readable, good-humoured book, never 
flippant, never condescending, never dull. 
Some potential devotee, too indolent or too 
much preoccupied to grapple with the Com- 
plete Works, may find in this conspectus an 
adequate initiation: he may even be left with 
the proud illusion that he has perused them all 
for himself. Some agreeable illustrations and a 
delicious dust-jacket enhance the book’s appeal. 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Modern Australian Poetry. Selected by H. M. 
Green. Melbourne University Press, 1946. 
8s. 6d. 

The Strait of Anian. Selected poems by EARLE 
Birney. The Rogerson Press: Toronto. 
$2.50. 

In the early thirties the Editorial Committee 
of the English Association which was collecting 
contemporary poetry from all over the English- 
speaking world for the anthology published in 
1934 as The Modern Muse had great and surely 
unnecessary difficulty in finding poems of 
high enough quality by writers from the 
Dominions. The Canadian poet, Earle Birney, 
a selection of whose poetry has now reached us, 
did indeed appear too late to figure there; but 
this anthology from Australia, edited by a dis- 
tinguished librarian, contains much very strik- 
ing work of earlier date, which should not 
have been missed. 

It is difficult to say what in these poems is 
peculiarly Australian, what makes the voices 
of these poets the voice of Australia. Some 
local colour there is, of course, but that is a 


thing of the surface. Indeed, there is surpris- © 


ingly little, and many might come from any 
English-speaking land. Nor is there a pre- 
vailing note; we find, in the Editor’s words, 
‘romance and realism, regular and irregular 
rhythms, aspiration and disillusionment, dry- 
ness and sweetness all mingled’. For disillu- 
sionment we have a fine poem by an older 
poet, A. D. Hope’s (unpublished) The Damnation 
of Byron, and for the grimmest realism one by 
a young one, Shawn O’Leary’s The Bayonet. 


Reviews of poetry often weary and dis- 
courage this reviewer for one, since they so 
rarely give any idea of the poetry criticized— 
and the little they do quote so rarely seems to 
be worth the trouble of copying out. Therefore, 
with acknowledgments to the authors, editor, ~ 
and publisher, I will try to give the readers of 
English encouragement to read these Australian 
poets by reproducing two complete pieces. 
The first is but a scrap: it is from R. D. Fitz- 
Gerald’s Moonlight Acre: 

Life, toss up your florin: 

‘Heads’, I call. 

Regret be far and foreign 

Whichever fall, 

Whether for losing or winning 

The stake scarce to be won— 

It’s a fine flash of silver, spinning 

In the gay sun. 


The second, the soliloquy of the woman who 
will soon be a mother, is Fine Clay, by Winifred 
Shaw (Mrs. R. M. Taplin) : 

O white clay, O fine clay of the earth cold, 

Him I fashion cunningly surely will be 
sweet. 

Godlike am I moulding him in the god’s 

mould, 
Hands, lips, feet. 


Him I fashion delicate surely is more dear 
Than all the strength of Heaven, strength 
of night and day, 
More than all the mirrored stars in pools 
still and clear, 
Him!’ that I am fashioning of fine white 
clay. 


Him!’ I fashion cunningly surely will be fair. 
Oh the fine white clay that in the earth 
lies! 
As the gods I fashion him, lips, hands, hair, 
Hands, lips, eyes. 


Ah, alas! I wonder, now that evening’s shade 
Like a purple shadow on earth’s grass is 
spread, 
Will the gods love him, made as they are 
made, 
Hands, lips, head? 


Surely ‘He’? 
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Oh, shall they, the flower-crowned gods, 
whose eyes are bright, 
Take him as their plaything to break in 
their play? 
More is he than all the gods who watch day 
and night, 
Him that I am fashioning of fine white 
clay. 


This, it will be seen, is not perfect; it admits 
some phrases which mean little. But it is true 
poetry. I should like to quote other pieces, for 
the level is kept very high. 

That Earle Birney is a scholar (he is Professor 
of English in the University of British Colum- 
bia) frequently appears in these selected poems 
—for example in the Old English verse form of 
Anglosaxon Streat, 


Then by twobit magic to muse in movie, 
unlock picturehoard, _ or lope to alehall, 
- soaking bleakly in beer,  skittleless.. . 


But though a scholar will rarely let himself 
write below a decent level, he may not write 
much above it, let alone be a poet. Birney is a 
real poet. His David, which appears here, has 
been called ‘perhaps the finest single poem yet 
written’ in Canada. Remembering ‘From the 
lone sheiling and the misty island’, we may 
doubt that; but it is a most moving story of the 
adventure of two friends climbing in the 
Rockies and the death of one of them. Even 
better is Prairie Counterpoint, the old farmer’s 
monologue, alternating with vivid pictures of 
his two worthless sons, who will not carry on 
the farm, as he hopes, but loaf, drink, and 


wee. ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


How to Teach High School English, By Dorotuy 
Dakin. G. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


To assess the value of an American book on 
‘method’, a teacher in England must remember 
the distinctive features of the two educational 
systems. He must make allowances for the 
differences of organization, technique, and cur- 
ricula. He must adapt his mind to such terms 
as ‘units’, ‘grades’, ‘sophomores’, ‘freshmen’, 
‘assignments’. He must treat sympathetically 
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the American fondness for minor details and 
for references. If he does all this he will find 
much that is fruitful in Miss Dakin’s book, 
for despite its verbose, parenthetical and re- 
capitulatory style it contains much practical 
wisdom. 

Miss Dakin writes primarily for the ‘begin- 
ning teacher’ whom she takes tenderly by the 
hand and leads gently along the path of ‘satis- 
factory teaching procedure’. She examines 
every branch of English teaching, even Extra- 
curricula activities. 

After some rather obvious introductory re- 
marks she faces the problem of written composi- 
tion; suggests that its aims should be to fit ‘the 
individual to take his place in the social 
scheme’; and reminds the teacher that English 
is not an isolated subject, but one having a 
direct bearing upon every human activity. 
Then ‘with some trepidation’ she broaches the 
subject of grammar. After considering the 
aspects that deserve particular concentration, 
she insists that the verb should be taught first. 
When the class can recognize a verb, then 
‘person, number, voice, tense, and mode’ 
should be taught. After the verb should come 
noun and pronoun, then the ‘modifiers’. Some 
of the terms she uses such as ‘objective of 
service’ and ‘adverbial noun’ may not meet 
with general approval, and some of the distinc- 
tions she makes are somewhat fastidious; yet 
her conclusions are sound enough: ‘(Grammar) 
should be taught each year, if possible or 
necessary. It should be taught from the func- 
tional point of view, avoiding hair-splitting or 
the inclusion of rare constructions. It should 
be taught positively and definitely. It must 
be taught in connexion with expression, for if 
it is functional it must be usable.’ 

From a consideration of spelling, punctua- 
tion, sentences, paragraphs, and words Miss 
Dakin proceeds to theme-writing with its aims 
of self-expression and communication. She 
rightly emphasizes the importance of introduc- 
tion, body and conclusion; investigates the 
‘four kinds of discourse’: narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition, argument, and gives model 
‘outlines’. Most of her suggestions here are 
worthy of study, as are her remarks on oral 
composition. It is, however, in the section on 
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the teaching of literature that the author is at 
her best. She insists that pupils must ‘learn to 
think with the author, to see with the author, 
to feel with the author’, and shows how this 
leads to an appreciation of literature, especially 
poetry. The different kinds of poetry are 
examined. In narrative poems ‘a teacher must 
make it clear that a narrative poem like any 
story has three elements: there must be people, 
they must be somewhere, and they must do 
something: in other words, characters, setting 
and plot’. Lyrical poetry must be approached 


cautiously as observation leads the author to 
believe ‘that one of the great reasons why 
students do not like poetry lies in the fact that 
no one has taken the trouble to help them to 
read it... .. We can enjoy only if we under- 
stand.’ 

After poetry Miss Dakin tackles drama, 
debates, reading, and all the other accompani- 
ments of English teaching; gives attention to 

special points in numerous appendices; and 
adds a detailed bibliography. 
ALFRED JACKSON 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Mater Angliae. By E. B. W. CHAPPELOW with 
illustrations by W. J. Gurney. British 
Authors Press. 25. 6d. 


In this poem of nearly 500 lines of blank 
verse, with illustrations by W. J. Gurney, Mr. 
Chappelow pays homage to the Mother Church 
of England—the Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury—‘England’s very crown—her holiest 
shrine and spiritual gathering place’. Tracing 
the history of the Cathedral through the ages 
with a comprehensive allusion to the famous 
names connected with its story, the poem also 
abounds in passages finely descriptive of the 
architectural features of the great church. The 
technique of the blank verse is on the whole 
competently handled, though at times it tends 
to be monotonous because Mr. Chappelow has 
yet fully to master the secret of varying the 
pauses which makes half the beauty of this 
difficult metre. Traditional to the core as the 
poem is, it is pleasant to come across it, as it is 
pleasant to encounter some gracious survivals 
of good manners in ‘the sick hurry’ of this age. 


The Cambridge journal: A monthly review. 
General Editor: T. F. D. Wiiurams, M.A. 
Vol. i, no. 1, October, 1947. Bowes & 
Bowes: Cambridge. 3s. Annual subscrip- 
tion 30s. post free. 

At a time when paper seems to be available 
chiefly for the production of more regulations 
and forms, and when all existing journals are 
attenuated, it is refreshing to see the dis- 
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tinguished old firm of Bowes & Bowes, and a 
group of Cambridge teachers, including the 
King Edward VII Professor of English Litera- 
ture, obtaining (by what arts?) enough to start 
this new and quite substantial monthly review, 
of which the first number, running to 76 pages, 
is before us. These pages contain half-a-dozen 
solid articles and reviews of a few important 
books. 

It is not tied to any party or single point of 
view, and is the better for that. Nor, though 
its Board represents the Schools of History, 
Economics, and English Literature, is its 
subject-matter confined. For example, that by 
Dr. A. C. Crombie on ‘Discovery in Medieval 
Science and its Contribution to the Scientific 
Revolution’ breaks less familiar ground—and 
makes one wonder afresh why University 


- Schools of Philosophy leap from the ancients 


to the Renaissance. The world of to-day yields 
what are perhaps the two most important 
articles, ‘Reflections on the Predicament of our 
Time’, by Professor H. Butterfield, and ‘Was 
the French Revolution a Mistake?’ by Pro- 
fessor D. W. Brogan; the latter shows a pro- 
found knowledge of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century trends in French opinion. 

If The Cambridge Fournal keeps up its standard 
it will rank very high among monthlies. 


Language in Society. By M. M. Lewis. Nelson. 
12s. 6d. 
Dr. Lewis’s main thesis is that ‘we are in the 
midst of a Linguistic Revolution’, for ‘today, 
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for the first time in history, we see the possi- 
bility that all men, at the same moment, may 
be lisicning to the same voice or reading the 
same words’. From this basis he examines the 
Linguistic Revolution ‘in its context of social 
life... . how . .. works in society and 
between societies’. He treats of Language from 
infancy to manhood, and then analyses the 
function of language in a community, and 
its relation to group thought, feeling, and 
action. 

Throughout the book Dr. Lewis examines 
in a scholarly, careful way the trend of modern 
research, gives concrete examples for his state- 
ments, and keeps a scrupulous fairness in 
judging between different points of view. The 
condensed nature of writing necessitates slow 
and intensive reading, but such chapters as 
those on ‘Language and Social Integretation’ 
and ‘Language and Social Conflict’ will well 
repay the effort. 


Grammar at Work, Parts II and III. By J. H. G. 
GratTan and P. Gurrey. Longmans. 45. 


The Preface says that the book is intended to 
develop interest ‘in what language can do, in 
its variety and its expressiveness’: in other 
words to give pupils ‘language training’. Part 
II deals with the Simple Sentence and Part III 
with Structure. Each chapter contains a short 
explanation of the point at issue and exercises 
arranged in sections and a summary. The 
usual grammatical terms are employed and 
attention is especially given to grammar’s more 
important aspects such as clauses. Teachers 
that have used Part I with success will un- 
doubtedly wish to go on to Parts II and III. 


The Art of Good Speech. By Dorotuy Brircu. 
Hutchinson’s. 12s. 6d. 


This is a practical manual based on the 
author’s wide experience with children and 
adults. It deals in a comprehensive way with 
diction, voice-production, interpretation, 
drama, and oratory. Each chapter is plenti- 
fully supplied with exercises selected with care 
and judgement. The book will prove valuable 
to teachers, especially to the less-experienced 


ones, but older boys and girls and students 
everywhere will find much in it that is helpful, 


Exercises in Comprehension and Expression. By 
Crara C. Harris. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
Miss Harris’s book contains some forty 

passages of modern prose and is intended for 

‘the many types of pupil and levels of intelli- 

gence that are to be found in secondary schools’. 

Each passage is followed by questions based on 

the extract, and a marking scheme is suggested: 

a useful innovation that will be welcomed by 

teachers. 


Comprehension Tests for Fifth Forms. By R. S. 

Rute. Methuen. 1s. 9d. 

Teachers in charge of School Certificate 
classes will certainly find Mr. Rule’s book of 
great assistance. It contains thirty-six well- 
chosen passages of prose and verse with ques- 
tions on grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, 
précis, and style. It gives useful hints to the 
student and two specimen answers. The book 
is of a handy size, clearly printed, and of good 
value for the price. 


Public Speaking. The Modern Way. By Joun 

Rapcurr. Falcon Press. 75. 6d. 

Few who read this most interesting and 
lively little book will doubt the author’s con- 
tention that ‘it is based not upon previous 
books, but upon first-hand experience of speak- 
ing’. It is practical throughout and avoids the 
vagueness and dullness. of so many books 
written on this subject. Mr. Radcliff is not 
concerned with a good literary style: he puts 
down the words as he spoke them in lectures. 
There are nine lectures in all and the titles such 
as ‘Picking other people’s brains’, ‘How to be 
clear’, ‘How to be convincing’ show the book’s 
scope. Each lecture contains straightforward 
hints: “You will never convince people by being 
logical’, ‘Make the audience think you are a 
man of knowledge’, ‘Talk about things the 
audience wants to hear about’, ‘Keep people 
guessing’. Amusing anecdotes, incidents from 
actual meetings and summaries of points dis- 
cussed, all go to make a most useful and enter- 


taining book for speakers of all political parties. 
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Speech of Our Time. Edited by Cirve Sansom. 

Heinrichsen Edition. 12s. 6d. 

The editor believes that the book is ‘the first 
attempt that has been made at a comprehensive 
survey of speech in this country’. Nearly forty 
writers contribute, all experts in a particular 
branch of speech, and cover every possible 
aspect of the subject. Naturally in a book of 
this mature each contributor has a limited 
space in which to write: so the articles are 
brief and to the point. All, however, are 
competently written: they contain much in- 
formation and commonsense. It is impossible 
to choose for special commendation among so 
many good writers, but it may not be invidious 
to praise those on Film Speech by Roger Man- 
vell; School Broadcasting by Douglas Allan; 
A. J. J. Ratcliff’s Discussion Groups; Richard 
Church’s Spoken Poetry; E. Martin Browne’s 
Speech in Our Theatre, and The Use of the Voice 
in Church by Maude Royden. 

Every teacher of speech-training and every 
one connected with speech in any way will 
give a warm welcome to this useful book. 


Junior. No. 6. Children’s Digest Publications. 
as. 6d. 

Junior is a magazine for children and is pub- 
lished in French and Italian editions besides 
the English ones. The articles are, on the 
whole, interesting and instructive and are 
likely to appeal to the more intelligent young 
readers. The style of the articles is simple with- 
out being childish but is inclined to be some- 
what uniform. Variety in this connexion 
would make a praiseworthy little volume even 
more acceptable. 


James Brindley. By S. E. Buckey. 

Thomas Telford. By S. E. Bucxiey. Harrap’s 
Great Engineer’s Library. 2s. 6d. each. 
These little books, well written, well printed, 

and well illustrated are intended for boys (and 

perhaps some girls) in Modern and Technical 

Secondary Schools who are mainly interested 

in men who ‘do and make things’ rather than 

think and write them! They are certain to 
make the appeal for which they are designed, 
and may well reach a wider public. 
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To the Editor of ‘English’. 
THE OF MACPHERSON 
Sir, 

I am glad ‘Miss Stuart has ‘revisited’ Mac- 
pherson’s ‘Ossian’, which, pace Samuel John- 
son, has its place, as has its creator, designated 
*M.P.’ on his slab, in eyeshot of ‘Ursa Major’s’ 
in Poet’s Corner.’ It has been observed that 
criticism of Burns should be permitted only to 
Scots of pure blood. Whether that ruling 
extends to the Laird of Belavil I do not know, 
but I venture, a mere child of Middlesex, to 
offer certain supplementary comments on the 
very remarkable and successful man whose 
influence, combined with native pride, proved 
the ruin of Chatterton, who wrote, with him 
in mind, ‘Alas,.I was not born beyond the 
Tweed’. The references throughout are to the 
first editions of Fingal and Temora (1762, 1763). 

1 ‘Ah, if Johnson could have foreseen what company 
he was to keep!” 

J. Ritson, to J. C. Walker (Apr. 16, 1796). 
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1. In addition to what I noted in A Life yf 
Thomas Chatterton (1930) I find the follow- 
ing anticipations of the Rowley Poems in 
‘Ossian’. 

(a) Hidallan, to revenge himself on Comala 
for slighting his love, tells her that Fingal, 
who sends him to give her notice of his 

_ return, was killed in battle (Comala, 1762, 

p- 89 n.). Compare Celmonde in ila. 

(6) A Druid priest is consulted concerning 
the event of the war, as in lla (ibid. 
p. 7.). 

(¢) Compare ‘He looks over his stones with 
fear’ (The War of Caros, 1762, p. 96) with 
‘The Sarasen lokes owte: he doethe feere’ 
(Eclogue the Second, 1. 23); 

(d) The quarrel between Foldath and Mathos 
(Temora, 1763, pp. 71-3) seems to have 
suggested that between Magnus and Hurra 
(lla, Il. 453-552). 

(e) In Hugh Blair’s A Critical Dissertation on the 
Poems of Ossian (1763), often found bound 
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with Temora, the name Ella is twice men- 
tioned in the translation of the ‘Epicedium, 
or funeral song, composed by Regner 
Lodbrog’ (pp. 9, 10), and Fingal (p. 32) is 

\ mentioned as ‘a réal man; a character 
which touches and interests every reader’. 
Compare Rowley’s ‘Lette somme greate 
storie of a manne be songe’, in the epistle 
to Canynge before ila. 

(f) Chatterton’s habit in his manuscripts of 
introducing poems into his footnotes seems 
to have been suggested by Macpherson’s 
constant practice in Temora. 


2. Apart from the influences on Goethe, 
Schiller, and Byron, mentioned by Miss Stuart, 
who uses the phrase ‘as late as 1807’ in refer- 
ence to the last, and leaving the songs of Schu- 
bert and Brahms out of account, one is bound 
to regard Macpherson as the father of the 
‘Celtic Twilight’, and indeed the first to write 
the legend of Deirdre in English (Dar-thula; A 
Poem, 1762), and therefore the direct fore- 


(Deirdre of the Sorrows, 1909). Compare Lavar- 
cham’s speech that ends the latter: ‘Deirdre is 
dead, and Naisi is dead; and if the oaks and 
stars could die for sorrow, it’s a dark sky and a 
hard and naked earth he’d have this night in 
Emain’ with Macpherson’s ‘When wilt thou 
rise in thy beauty, first of Erin’s maids? Thy 
sleep is long in the tomb, and the morning 
distant far. The sun shall not come to thy bed 
and say, Awake Dar-thula! awake, thou first of 
women! the wind of spring is abroad... . 
Retire, O sun, the daughter of Colla is asleep.’ 
Here Macpherson’s note lets us into the secret 
that his cadences derive from the Song of Songs 
(p. 171). For aught I know, he may even have 
invented the Deirdre legend as we know it. 
Robin Flower’s Nottingham Lecture Byron and 
Ossian (1928) is the only literature I know 
dealing with this point, so material to the 
origins of the modern Irish ‘national’ literary 
movement. A writer like William Sharp 
(‘Fiona Macleod’) is little more stylistically 
than Macpherson and water. But there is a 
more important influence still, not merely on 
Blake, whose Prophetic Books are modelled on 
this strange prose, and who certainly would 


runner of Yeats (Deirdre, 1907) and Synge - 
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not have produced a word like ‘Oothoon’ but 
for Macpherson’s ‘Oithona’, avowing, as he 
did, ‘I believe both Macpherson. and Chatterton 
that what they say is ancient, is so’, or on the 
prose of Maeterlinck and Wilde (e.g. Salomé), 


‘butonthenow admitted founder ofthe Surrealist 


School, Isidore Ducasse (Les Chants de Maldoror, 
1869), where the reiterated openings, as in the 
*Vieil Océan’ strophe recall the Scottish pioneer. 
Here it may ‘not be wholly fanciful to recall’ 
that Napoleon pronounced ‘Ossian’ ‘Ocean’. 

3. It would thus appear that Macpherson 
can, without extravagance, be regarded as the 
main originator (after the translators of the 
Authorized Version) of what is known as ‘free 
verse’. For though fragments are to be found 
in the choruses of Samson Agonistes and Glover’s 
Medea (1763), the specimens in Thalaba (1801), 
in spite of the references to Frank Sayers’s Dis- 
quisitions (1793, Pp. 135, 137) in Southey’s pre- 
face, too clearly betray a provenance beyond 
the Tweed, as here: 

Now go thy way, Abdaldar! 
Servant of Eblis, 
Over Arabia 
Seek the Destroyer! 
Over the sands of the scorching Tehama, 
Over the waterless mountains of Nayd, &c. 


Here, by the way, traces of the rhythm and 
locution in Meg Merrilies’ famous speech in 


Guy Mannering (1815) are revealed, and Abbots- | 


ford, via Bristol, takes from Badenoch. In fact, 
the free verse examples of James Macpherson 
(1736-96), all produced between the ages of 
twenty-four and twenty-seven, and printed as 
prose, have a claim to stand as the most enter- 
prising examples of the art, anticipating even 
its greatest exponent, Whitman, in the use of 
hexameter cadences, as witness the famous con- 
clusion of Fingal, ‘We rose on the wave with 


songs, and rushed with joy, through the foam - 


of the ocean.’ Here, if the words ‘we’ and ‘with 
joy’ be omitted, it will be seen that the line is 
a perfect hexameter. This, no doubt, was 
deliberate, as Macpherson ‘was serving up 
what he called ‘an ancient poem’, and the 
more Homeric suggestiveness he could get into 
his alleged translations from the Gaelic, the 
more pleased his learned Scottish patrons 
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would be. His descriptions of ghosts, cited by 
Miss Stuart, hark back to Homer’s vexdwv 
dpevnva Kdpnva. Of course I do not suggest 
that Whitman’s hexameter cadences were con- 
sciously derived from Fingal or Temora, for 
surely the success of Evangeline (184'7) was the 
culprit there. But when Whitman sang his 
Pioneers, Pound his Mauberley, and Eliot his 
Prufrock, each was in his individual way re- 
echoing, unconsciously, it well may be, 


Ossian, sublimest, simplest bard of all, 
Whom English Infidels Macpherson call. 


4. There are certain apergus of aesthetic 


and critical import in Macpherson’s footnotes ; 


€.g.: 


(a) In Fingal (p. 68), apropos of Allad, ‘plainly | 


a druid’, he writes ‘from the druids, no 
doubt, came the ridiculous notion of the 
second sight, which prevailed in the high- 
lands and isles’. Observe the scepticism. 
In Temora (p. 79) he attributes the high- 
landers’ belief in ghosts to ‘the gloominess 
of the scenes around them’ begetting a 
melancholy disposition of mind productive 
‘during sleep, of ‘impressions of the extra- 
ordinary and supernatural kind. This 
voice of the dead, however, was, perhaps, no 
more than a shriller whistle of the winds in 
an old tree, or in the chinks of a neighbour- 
ing rock.’ In other respects he does not 


find them more credulous than their neigh- — 


bours. 

(b) He speaks of images (of troubled clouds 
round a metegr along a heaving sea) as 
having a ‘terrible beauty’ (Temora, p. 78) 
and elsewhere (ibid., pp. 107, 119) apropos 


of Ossian’s success in night-scenes, observes — 


that the human mind is naturally serious, 
so that solemn scenes make the most lasting 
impressions on the imagination. 

(c) On Milton’s Satan (ibid., p. ror) he 
observes ‘we always pity or admire his 
Devil, but seldom detest him, even tho’ he 
is the arch enemy of our species. Mankind 
generally take sides with the unfortunate 
and daring. It is from this disposition that 
many readers, tho’ otherwise good chris- 
tians, have almost wished success to Satan, 
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in his desperate and daring voyage from 
hell, through the regions of chaos and 
night.’ This, from Scotland, and in 1763! 
[cf. English, Spring, 1943, p. 129, review of 
Mr. C. S. Lewis’s A Preface to Paradise Lost]. 


5. Anyone who turns from ‘Ossian’ to the 
two volumes of The History of Great Britain from 


the Restoration to the Accession of the House of - 


' Hanover, published in 1775 when Macpherson 


was thirty-nine (the two companion quartos of 
original papers containing the secret history 
for the same period are admitted by historians 
to be valuable), will have a surprise. Here is 


-no vagueness or bombast, no Johnsonian or 


Gibbonian periods or the exotic seventeenth- 
century longueurs of Walter Harte’s Gustavus 
Adolphus (1759), but a manly trenchant anti- 
thetic style far more like that of Macaulay’s 
History of England (dealing with the same 
period, note) than anything the eighteenth 
century has to show, as for instance, in the 
account of the council of peers on December 11, 
1688: “They gave orders for raising the militia. 
They erected themselves into a supreme coun- 
cil. They executed all the functions of royalty. 
They issued their commands to the fleet. They 
sent orders to the abandoned army of James. 
They extended their authority to all the garri- 
sons in England.’ The opening paragraph of 
the work can be cited as typical: 
~ “Charles the Second was proclaimed, at 
London, on the eighth of May, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty. He 
entered that city, on the twenty-ninth of that 
month, amid the acclamations of an infinite 
concourse of spectators. The two houses of 
parliament attended the King, at Whitehall ; 
and, by their speakers, congratulated him, 
in terms full of submission and loyalty. The 
populace, with their usual extravagance, 
expressed their satisfaction in riot and in- 
temperance. The terrors of anarchy and 
confusion yielded to the hopes of a regular 
steadiness in government. The pomp of 
royalty pleased the bulk of mankind; its 
novelty all. The change was great, but not 
surprising, among a people, who had fallen 
under an abject species of tyranny, after all 
their efforts to be free.’ 
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There is in the National Library of Scotland 
a letter of Macpherson, written to his friend 
John Home (the author of Douglas and the 
addressee of Collins’s ‘Superstitions of the 
Highlands’ Ode), in the same brisk manner, 
on the rumour of an invasion by the French 
(19 August 1779): “The times are anxious. An 
event is to be every moment expected. John 
Bull keeps up his spirits better than I expected. 
He seems resigned to the decision of fortune.’ 
6. The total submersion of the pseudony- 
mous romantic poet in the arriviste politician 
and hack of the North ministry, agent of the 
Nabob of Arcot and M.P. for Camelford, 
makes one think. Chatterton’s Battle of Hastings 
opens, like Fingal, with a landing. Not three 
months before his death in 1770 he writes to 
_ his sister that his employment would be in 
writing a voluminous history of London. Had 
_ his luck turned, would he, too, have died an 
M.P. and commanded a grave in the Abbey? 
I doubt it; Chatterton was an Englishman. 
Yours faithfully, 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
To the Editor of ‘English’. 
Dear Sir, 

Everyone who believes in the importance of 
well-written English will be helped and en- 
couraged by Sir Ernest Gowers’s pamphlet, 
Plain Words, recently published by H.M.S.O. 
The book deserves the notice of members, 
especially those who, like myself, are occupied 
in teaching young people to express themselves 
lucidly and—in the old phrase—elegantly. 

Most of us would agree that it is less difficult 
to teach grammatical accuracy than to correct 
habits of muddled thought and misty expres- 
sion—habits which can be only too easily 
caught by the young from their reading of 
official circulars, commercial letters, and the 
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less educated sections of the Press. These 
habits of slovenliness, circumlocution, and 


abstract expression are depressing, even appal- — 


ling, to those whose business it is to guide the 
inexpert writer. His faults are shown up in 
this book. He ignores the precise meaning of 
such words as anticipate and alibi, and uses them 
for the simple expect and excuse. He seems to 
regard as indecent the prepositions before and 
after, and substitutes prior to and subsequent to (or 
following, as in ‘She went to bed, following a 
hot bath’). He descends swiftly from the 
apparently innocuous: 

‘In the majority of instances, bombs fell . . .” 
(meaning ‘Most bombs fell . . .”) 

through the roundabout: 

‘The cessation of housebuilding operated 
over a period of five years.’ (meaning ‘No 
houses were built for five years.’) 

to the ridiculous: 

‘The attitude of approach to this angle of 
the problem . . .’ (meaning—heaven knows 
what!) 


The book is intended primarily for the 
official writer, for whom, as the author says, 
‘good English can be defined simply as English 
which is readily understood by the reader’. But 
it needs to be widely read outside the Civil 
Service. The author not only shows the degra- 
dation of the language in examples such as 
those quoted, but explains how they can be 
corrected. He will hold a worthy place among 
the upholders of good English—Quiller Couch, 
Fowler, and A. P. Herbert, all of whom he 
quotes. The difficulty of getting hold of the 
book shows how many people are conscious of 
the need for improvement of English. Every 
teaching member of the English Association 
should have a copy. 

Yours truly, 


ALICIA PERCIVAL 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Mr. Wilfred Bartlett after a long 
illness. Mr. Bartlett contributed many poems 

, to our pages, and his verse has won consider- 


able recognition from authoritative judges. 
The present issue contains a review of his 
first published volume of verse entitled The 
Swinging Lantern, and we are glad to be able 
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to print also a hitherto unpublished poem 
by him. 


An appeal is being launched by the Com- 
mittee, which includes members of the English 
Association, for funds for the upkeep of the 


-Keats-Shelley Memorial in Rome. The 


Memorial comprises both the house in which 
Keats died in 1821 and the graves of Keats and 
Shelley in the Protestant Cemetery. 

The Memorial, founded in 1903 by Anglo- 
American co-operation, commemorates also 
Byron and Leigh Hunt. In the house, besides 
an important collection of manuscripts, pic- 
tures, and relics, there is a library of nearly 
10,000 volumes. 

The house and its contents have pa the 
war intact, but their future is uncertain, through 
lack of money. There is urgent need for a 
fresh endowment for their future preservation. 

We feel sure that many of our members will 
wish to respond to this appeal—any sum will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, The Man- 
ager, Barclays Bank, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 


With Mr. S. R: Littlewood in the Chair, 
a delightful and inspiring address was given 
by Miss Marjorie Gullan on 13 March at the 


* Alliance Hall, Westminster, on “The Social and 


Cultural Aspects of Speech Development’. The 
rather terrifying title was altogether belied by 
the lecture itself, in which Miss Gullan put up a 
plea for getting children to talk, both conver- 
sationally in their own dialects and in standard 
English, by the reciting of simple verses like 
Eleanor Farjeon’s. Shakespeare and the great 
poets and dramatists could follow, when the 
children are old enough to care about it. 
Many speakers of dialects must, she suggested, 
become bilingual ; but she advocated encourag- 
ing children to speak in whatever dialect they 


- had been brought up—Cockney included— 


and not to be ashamed of it. A lively discussion 
followed—all agreeing upon the freeing of 
children from the fear of ridicule, but revealing 
some differences regarding the comperntre 
values of dialects. 


On 16 April, at the Alliance Hall, West- 
minster, Mr. John Betjeman gave a strikingly 
fresh and vital lecture on Tennyson. 


He began by remarking how pleased Tenny- 
son would have been to see so large an audience 
gathered to hear about his work. Speaking of 
Tennyson, the man, he discussed the influence 
on the poet’s childhood of his father having 
been disinherited in favour of a younger 
brother. He was the last Englishman to earn a 
handsome income as a poet. On his death-bed 
he said: ‘Now that Press will be able to get 
hold of me.’ 

Speaking of the poetry, Mr. Betjeman 
stressed a point which is often forgotten, that 
Tennyson was a humorist with a dry wit. He 
achieved the musical quality of his poems by 
reciting them aloud as he walked about the 
country-side. Tennyson was a person, not a 
movement in literature, and not the least 
interesting of the lecturer’s quotations were 
some lines from The Devil and the Lady composed 
by the poet at the age of fourteen. ~ 

Sir Arthur Hall from the chair thanked the 
lecturer for his brilliant address, and Mr. 
Rostrevor Hamilton, in seconding the thanks, 
remarked how much Tennyson himself would 
have enjoyed it. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Betjeman will allow his script to be printed in a 
future volume of the Association’s lectures that 
those not able to be present may share the 
enjoyment of those who were. 


For some years the Bristol Branch of the 
Classical Association has held a Schools 
Reading Competition. This year the Bristol 
Branch of the English Association organized a 
similar competition for which most of the Bristol 
Secondary Schools (Boys and Girls) entered. 
There were thirty-two competing teams in all— 
divided into Senior and Junior Sections—each 
section consisting of three readers chosen to 
represent their respective schools. We have 
been privileged to see the report of the judges 
of the competition, which pays a high tribute 
to the standard of clear and natural reading 
attained by the competitors. We wish the 
enterprise the continued success it deserves. 


We are able to announce that Literature and 
Life—Addresses to the English Association has now 
been published by Messrs. Harrap (8s. 6d.). 
Members, and particularly schools, will 
also be glad to know that copies of the 
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revised edition of Pamphlet 21, English Litera- 
ture in Schools—A list of Authors and Works for 
Successive Stages of Study, is now available. The 
pamphlet is published by the Oxford University 
Press at 35. 6d., but to members the price will 


be 2s. Members. may like to know that the 
subscription list for Dr. Boas’s portraitis still 
open. 

Contributions fui the Autumn number 
should reach the Editor not later than 25 September, 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


HERE was, compared with last time, a 

very small entry for the competition. We 
award the prize to J. H. Walsh for his poem 
A Power Station and have pleasure in printing it. 
' Celia Randall’s poem on the same subject has 
considerable poetical quality, but she inter- 
preted the subject with such ‘cosmic’ latitude 
that it seemed hardly relative. C. R. Miller, 
who also chose the same subject, was too much 
indebted to Swinburne’s Hertha. 


In the next competition a prize will be 
given for the best poem on one of these subjects : 
The Memorial in Grosvenor Square to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—Windmills—Rooks. 

- Poems, which should reach the Editor by 
20 September, should not exceed 50 lines or 
be less than 14 lines long, and only one poem 
should be submitted by each competitor. 


A POWER STATION 


Some, deeply rooted in a comelier time, 

Shrinking from spoliation, blot or crime, 

Have raised their eyes to this great pile—then 
crept 

Into the fields, and hid themselves and wept. 


Some drunken gaze; as men who see a planned 
Bright era—view through bricks the loftier 
land 


Where Power brings light and knowledge. Ah, 


no light 
Fiercer than theirs, none than their eyes more 
bright! 


Some probe the structure; 
Wise to maintain the fabrics of to-day; __ 


SELECTED LIST 
Literary Studies and Criticism : 
A History of English Literature. By Emite 
Lecours and Louis Cazamian. Trans. 
from the French. Revised edition. Dent. 


155. 
*A History of Hamlet Criticism, 1601-1821. By 
Paut S. Conxuin. Cumberlege. 159. 
An Approach to French Literature. By VINCENT 
Warre.. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
Chekhov and his Russia. By W. H. BRUFORD. 


Kegan Paul. 16s. 


They nod their curt approval, well content 
To judge in terms of girder and cement. 


And some there are, (alas, sad heart that 
clothes 

In beauty that which inwardly it loathes!) _ 

Artists, who leap to acclaim an artist’s dream; 

Poets, who hail a stark spectacular theme. 


But these, who swarm around its walls, have 


Long since to bleak acceptance of some vast _ 
Companionable beast who deals a wage, 
And sheds a grimy benison on the age. 


J. H. WALSH 


OF RECENT BOOKS 


Dostoevsky. By L: A. ZANDER. Trans. from 
the Russian. $.C.M. Press. ros. 

Dreamer of Dreams. By JACKSON. 
Studies of Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, &c. 
Faber. 16s. 

English Literary Criticism: The Renascence. ‘By 
J. W. H. Arxins. Methuen. 16s. 

English Literature between the Wars. By B. Iror 
Evans. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Essays mainly on the Nineteenth Century presented 
to Sir Humphrey Milford. Cumberlege. 155. 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 
_*Essays on Primitivism and Related Ideas in the The Classical Background of English Literature. 
Middle Ages. By Gzorcr Boas. Cumber- By J. A. K. Txomsou. _ Allen & Unwin. 
lege. 255. ras. 6d. 
Four in Exile. By Nesca A. Ross. Studies of | The Colloquial Element in English Poetry. By 
y, Housnian, Leopardi, Christina Rossetti, C. Day Lewis. Robert Spence Watson 
, and Hans Andersen. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. Memorial Lecture, 1947. Newcastle-upon- 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. By W. A. M. Peters. _ Literary and Philosophical Society. | 
Cumberlege. 155. 
*John Milton at St. Paul’s School. By D. a. The " Dedicated Life in Poetry. By Patrice 
€ LEMEN. Cumberlege. 205. DE LA Tour vu Pin. Harvill Press. 
*Zove and War in the Middle English Romances. 10s. 6d. 
i- By Marcaret A, Gist. Cumberlege. 225. The Harp of Aeolus. By GEOFFREY GrIGson. 
Matthew Arnold. An Introduction and a Selec- Routledge. 155. 
y tion by CLirrorp Dyment. Phoenix House. The Irish Tradition. By Rosin FLower. Cum- 
8s. 6d. berlege. 8s. 6d. 
More Companionable Books. By Grorcze Gor- *The Later Women Novelists. By B. G. 
pon. Chatto. 6s. MacCartny. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 
Music and Poetry of the English Renaissance. By = The Literature of England, a.v. 500-1946. By 
Bruce Pattison. Methuen. 18s. J. Entwistte and Eric 
On Hamlet. By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. New edition. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 
Hollis & Carter.: 10s. 6d. The Moment, and Other Essays. By Virctnia 
Plain Words. By ERNest GowERs. A Guide to Woo tr. Hogarth. ros. 6d. 
the Use of English. H.M. Stationery _ The Novels of Virginia Woolf. By R. L. 
Office. 25. CuamsBers. Oliver & Boyd. 6s. 
at Prefaces to Shakespeare. Fifth Series: Coriolanus. | The Order of Release. By W1LL1AM JAMEs.’ The 
By H. Granvitte Barker. Sidgwick & Story of John Millais and Effie Gray. 
Jackson. 15s. ' Murray. 18s. 
Reading * Aloud. By Cutve SANSOM. - Speech *The Poetry of Thomas Hardy. By J. G. Soutu- 
Fellowship Booklet No. 3. Speech Fellow- worTH. Cumberlege. 16s. 
ship, 1 Park Crescent, W. 1. 15. 8d. The Study of Shakespeare. By Una EL vus- 
be Russian Literature from Pushkin to the Present Day. Fermor. Methuen. 1s. 
By Ricuarp Hare. Home Study Books. The Time is Out of Foint. By Roy WALKER. A 
Methuen. 45. 6d. Study of Hamlet. Dakers.. 6s. 
* Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney. The Influence *The Works of Thoreau. Ed. by H. S. Cansy. 
of the Defence of Poesy. By ALwin THALER.: Allen & Unwin. 18s. 
Cumberlege. 145. Turnstile One. A Literary Miscellany from 
Shakespeare Survey I. An Annual Survey of The New Statesman and Nation. Ed. by V.S. 
Shakespearian Study and Production. Ed. PritcHeTr. Turnstile Press. 10s. 6d. 
by ALLarpyce Nico.t. Cambridge. 125.6d. *Wordsworthian Criticism. By J. V. Locan. 
a *Shelley and the Thought of his Time. By Joseru Columbus: Ohio State University. 
‘ The Art and Life of William Shakespeare. By  * All titles marked with an asterisk are 
: Hazertron Spencer. Bell. 16s. American, Colonial, or Continental publica- 
o The British Academy: Presidential Address, July tions, and may therefore possibly be difficult to 
By 1947. By Sir H. I. Bett. Cumberlege. 2s. obtain in this country. 
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_ PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


€ fern oo eee © 


The following lectures have been epent 
to this branch in 1948: 

23 Jan.: ‘Features common to Indian wnt 
Irish Heroic Literature’ (Professor Myles 
Dillon). Joint meeting with the Classical 
Association. 


Edinburgh 


6. Feb.: 
Graves). 


27 Feb.: “The Modern Short Story’ - 
John L. Hardie). 


‘Modern Poetry’ (Mr. Charles 


Nottingham 


We have received the following reports from 
this branch: 

The first meeting of the year was held at 
University College on 19 Feb. 1948 in conjunc- 
tion with the College Literary Society, when 
Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton read a stimulating 
paper entitled ‘Modern Verse: a Failed Revo- 


lution’. Basing his argument on the poetry of 


OVERSEAS 


T.S. Eliot and W. H. Auden he saved that 
contemporary poetry failed by its excessively 
private allusions and by its,refusal to see the 
inherent greatness in man. 

Further meetings are being arranged includ- 
ing, as well as lectures, discussion meetings on 
various problems connected with the teaching 


of English. 


BRANCHES 


EGYPT 
Alexandria 


The Hon. Secretary of the Branch reports 
these activities : 

On Thursday, 26 Feb. 1948, Mr. A. J. 
Wollaston, Licencié-és-lettres, gave a lecture 
* to our Branch on ‘Virginia Woolf and the Art 
of the Novel’, emphasizing the artistic success 
achieved by her in solving the problems set to 
the modern novelist. 

On Thursday, 18 March, Professor Coop- 
land, Professor Emeritus of Liverpool Univer- 


sity and visiting Professor of Faruk (Alexandria) 

University, gave a lecture on Thoreau’s 

‘Walden’—the work of a genuine nature- 

worshipper devoid of the artificiality of 
Arcadian literature. 

Mr. D. J. Enright, of Faruk University, will 
read a paper on Thursday, 25 March 1948, on 
Franz Werfel’s ‘Forty Days of Musa Dagh’—a 
work of outstanding significance as a study in 
the psychology of persecuted and persecutors. 


INDIA 
Allahabad, United Provinces Branch 


Report for the year 1947-8: 
’ Owing to the stress and strife in the country 
following the great political changes, as also 
owing to other diversions in the University, the 
Association could not function as actively as in 
the past years. Only one meeting could be held 
on 19 Nov. 1947 at which Mr. P. C. Gupta read 
a paper on ‘The Aesthetics of Galsworthy’. 


Mr. I. Greenberg gave also a Shakespearian 
recital. 

Mr. Y. Sahai has taken over the Honorary 
Secretaryship from Mr. P. C. Gupta, owing to 
the latter’s serious illness. The Branch places 
on record its genuine appreciation of Mr. 
Gupta’s valued services. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a miember to the Association’s magazine . 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(b) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 155., or with Essays and Studies and 


_ The Year's Work.in English Studies £1. 10s., and is due in January. 


Life Membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £15. 
(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 


the Branch, and is usually 15s. or with Essays and Studies and The Year's Work in 
English Studies tos. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


Members are asked to note that the office has now removed to 8 Cromwell: Place. 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 35 


SIDNEY AND THE CULT OF ROMANTIC LOVE E, C. Pettet 
CHAUCER IN CANCER Arthur Sale 
ON THE DEATH OF CORDELIA Evander Milne 
POEMS 
Nina Cust G. M. Hort E. H. W. Meyerstein 
Evander Milne V. de S. Pinto T. W. Ramsey 
G. Busby Smith G. D. R. Tucker Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VI, No. 36 


THE POETRY OF JOHN GOWER D. S. Bland 

THE STORY OF BELLA ARMSTRONG Joan Curl 

BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIER Graham Taylor 
POEMS 

Arundell Esdaile Roger Lancelyn Green Henry B. Raynor 

H. M. Margoliouth Margaret Willy B. R. Gibbs 

Edward Vandermere Fleming _ Audrey de Roemer | Sidney Tremayne 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VII, No. 37 


LORD BALDWIN 


THE GILBERTIAN WORLD AND THE WORLD OF TO-DAY Guy. Boas 

THE PHOENIX AND THE TREE Roger Lancelyn Green 

‘OSSIAN’ MACPHERSON REVISITED Dorothy Margaret Stuart 

FRANCIS THOMPSON—HOMAGE FROM INDIA S. K. Dutta 
POEMS 

R. L. Cook Richard Goodman Geoffrey Johnson 

E. H. W. Meyerstein M. E. Overton Sydney Tremayne 


Margaret Willy 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 
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July is the month when the farmer surveys 
his crops and prospects. Between seed 
time and harvest he reviews his position ; 
forecasts ofgrain and root crops are made ; 
hay harvesting begins. In all seasons the 
modern farmer calls on his banker for 
some necessary service—he can always 
turn to his bank for counsel and help in 
the day-to-day transactions of this basic 
yet ever changing industry. The Midland 
Bank, so intimately concerned in agri- 
cultural conditions throughout England 
and Wales, is ever ready to give the farmer 
the specialised service he may require. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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